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What  is  Frontier  ? 

Frontier  is  a  non-profit-making  Christian  venture. 

It  is  the  organ  of  the  World  Dominion  Press  and  the  Christian  Frontier 
Council. 

The  Christian  Frontier  Coimcil  is  a  fellowship  of  thirty  or  forty  laymen 
and  women  who  hold  responsible  imsitions  in  secular  life  and  have  met  regu¬ 
larly  for  the  past  eleven  years  to  explore  with  each  other  the  practical  implica¬ 
tions  of  their  faith.  They  include  members  of  all  denominations.  From  time  to 
time  the  Council  forms  specialised  groups  to  deal  with  subjects  such  as  politics, 
medicine,  or  education.  The  Council  does  not  seek  publicity,  but  on  appropriate 
occasions  the  substance  of  its  discussions  will  be  made  known  in  this  journal. 

The  World  Dominion  Press,  founded  in  1924,  is  the  publishing  branch  of  the 
Survey  Application  Trust.  It  exists  to  study  and  promote  the  growth  of  self- 
support,  self-propagation,  and  self-government  in  the  newer  Christian  churches 
of  the  world,  and  the  survey  of  unevangelised  areas  and  peoples.  In  pursuit 
of  these  aims  it  has  published  a  comprehensive  series  of  studies,  both  of  regional 
situations  and  of  the  application  of  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament  to  the 
expansion  of  the  Church  in  the  modern  world. 
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From  the  Editor 


These  editorial  notes  were  written  before  the  treacherous 
execution  of  Mr.  Nagy  and  General  Maleter  and  the  ominous 
developments  which  followed  that  tragic  event.  But  there  is 
nothing  that  I  wish  to  change.  We  have  been  forcibly  reminded 
that  the  Communist  rulers  are  completely  ruthless  when  they 
think  their  security  is  threatened.  That  does  not  relieve  us  of 
the  necessity  of  living  {or  dying)  in  the  same  world  with  them. 
It  has  been  rumoured  that  the  Communist  leaders  were  divided 
about  the  recent  measures.  If  so,  it  is  more  than  likely  that 
the  “  tough  ”  party  strengthened  their  case  by  pointing  to  some 
of  the  things  to  which  I  draw  attention  below. 

J.  W.  L. 

How  often  do  we  in  the  West  ask  ourselves  what  we  should  think 
if  we  learnt  that  Soviet  bombers  laden  with  hydrogen  bombs  were 
always  in  the  air  ready  to  strike  across  the  North  Pole  at  the  first 
rumour  of  an  American  attack?  Should  we  accept  assurances  that 
the  planes  would  always  turn  back  if  the  alarm  proved  false?  We 
know  that  the  Western  powers  would  not  intentionally  start  a  world 
war.  We  assume,  without  sufficient  evidence,  that  the  Russians  know 
this  too.  Communist  propaganda  contains  many  deliberate  lies,  but 
the  Communists  may  well  believe  that  the  capitalist  powers  would 
like  to  attack  the  Communist  world  and  can  only  be  deterred  by  the 
threat  of  retaliation  with  H-bombs.  Even  if  Russia  does  not  yet 
take  all  the  measures  of  defence  against  sudden  attack  which  the 
Americans  take,  she  is  liable  to  do  so  at  any  time.  Suppose,  then,  that 
both  air  forces  take  off  simultaneously  on  a  false  alarm.  May  not  the 
false  alarm  of  both  sides  be  converted  into  a  true  alarm,  as  each 
radar  network  picks  up  the  other  side’s  bombers?  In  this  way  a 
nuclear  war  might  be  started  by  accident. 

The  precautions  taken  by  the  Americans  against  false  alarms  appear 
to  be  most  efficient.  But  no  human  arrangements  are  completely  fool¬ 
proof.  The  best  signalling  system  does  not  prevent  all  railway 
accidents.  In  the  case  of  railways  the  risk  is  tolerable. 

If  the  Americans  were  to  relax  any  of  their  existing  precautions 
they  would  be  taking  a  risk.  But  precautions  which  increase  the 
trigger  happiness  of  the  other  side  may  cost  more  than  they  are  worth. 
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I  do  not  say  that  it  is  so  in  any  given  case,  but  I  would  like  to  feel 
sure  that  the  comparative  risks  were  being  continually  weighed  and 
reassessed  by  men  who  understand  how  American  H-bombs  appear 
to  an  observer  in  Moscow.  j 

In  relatively  quiet  times,  the  risk  of  world  war  by  misunderstanding  j 
is  fairly  small.  But  tension  could  build  up  very  quickly  in  danger  ^ 
areas  such  as  the  Middle  East  or  Berlin.  Each  side  would  then  be  S 
desperately  anxious  to  ensure  that,  if  it  did  come  to  total  war,  it  would 
get  the  first  blow  in.  And  false  alarms  would  not  be  unlikely. 

The  number  of  hydrogen  bombs  in  the  possession  of  either  side 
is  secret,  but  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  United  States  has 
enough  hydrogen  bombs  to  devastate  the  cities  of  the  entire  world.  " 
The  Soviet  Union  has,  no  doubt,  a  small  number  but  a  number  that  is 
already  sufficient  to  wreak  destruction  beyond  Hitler’s  wildest  dreams. 
And  the  number  is  growing  rapidly  to  the  point  where  numbers  make 
no  difference,  where  each  side  could  destroy  the  other  several  times 
over,  if  indeed  that  point  has  not  been  reached  already.  i 

Yet  neither  side  wants  to  attack  the  other.  I  have  said  some  hard  ' 
things  against  Soviet  policy  but  I  am  convinced  that  the  rulers  of  the  | 
Soviet  Union  do  not  intend  to  risk  a  third  world  war.  They  may 
be  bad  but  they  are  not  mad.  If  world  war  comes,  it  will  come  by  mis¬ 
calculation.  Even  the  Korean  war  was  probably  a  miscalculation. 

The  Communists  would  scarcely  have  attacked  South  Korea  if  they  | 

had  not  thought  that  America  was  no  longer  interested  in  Korea  ' 

to  the  point  of  fighting.  Indeed  American  pronouncements  before  the 
Korean  war  made  this  view  plausible,  to  say  the  least. 

The  danger  of  miscalculation  springs  from  ignorance,  and  from 
lack  of  imaginative  understanding  of  the  people  on  the  other  side  of 
the  curtain.  The  Soviet  rulers  must  take  most  of  the  blame  for  this 
ignorance.  But  we  are  sometimes  to  blame  for  thinking  that,  because  ’ 

we  do  not  often  see  the  Russians,  therefore  they  are  not  human.  Even  I 

Stalin  was  human,  let  alone  his  successors;  and  Western  statesmen 
neglect  this  fact  at  their  peril.  If  American  generals,  journalists, 
senators,  and  Secretaries  of  State  always  used  their  imagination  to 
see  how  their  words  are  likely  to  be  understood  in  the  Kremlin,  much 
insidious  damage  could  be  prevented.  I  single  out  the  Americans  ' 
because  they  are  the  most  powerful.  I  do  not  suggest  that  others  are 
not  equally  unseeing. 

I  am  no  believer  in  summit  conferences  as  such,  but  the  Geneva 
conference  brought  one  great  gain.  The  state.smen  of  East 
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and  West  actually  met  and  had  a  glimpse  of  each  other  as  human 
beings.  Since  then  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  Christian  prayers 
for  peace  should  above  all  be  directed  to  asking  that  hostile  nations 
and  their  leaders  should  see  each  other  as  human  beings. 

Finland  and  Understanding  Between  East  imd  West 

Recently  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  spending  two  or  three  weeks 
in  Finland,  for  talks  between  the  staff  of  the  Ecumenical  Institute  at 
Bossey,  near  Geneva,  and  leaders  of  the  Finnish  churches.  In  Finland 
the  iron  curtain  seems  particularly  impenetrable.  The  Finns  have 
won  their  freedom  by  courage  and  realism  but  they  remain  under  the 
shadow  of  their  powerful  neighbour.  Most  of  them  seem  to  have  given 
up  thinking  about  the  Russians,  the  subject  seeming  to  be  too  horrible 
for  contemplation.  I  found  myself  saying  to  the  Finns :  “  I  am  not 
telling  you  to  love  the  Russians.  Hate  them  if  you  like,  but  think  of 
them  as  people.”  And  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  I  had  struck  on 
something  which  seemed  to  my  hearers  to  be  new  and  to  suggest 
infinite  possibilities. 

Finland  is  in  a  cruel  situation  between  East  and  West,  but  her 
special  difficulties  bring  special  opportunities.  The  very  hardness  of 
her  position  ensures  that  any  new  thinking  that  comes  from  Finland 
about  the  relations  between  East  and  West  will  be  realistic.  What  I 
saw  encourages  me  to  believe  that  there  are  some  Finns  who  have  a 
spiritual  courage  to  match  their  known  physical  and  moral  courage. 
There  is  important  work  waiting  to  be  done  by  the  newly  established 
Finnish  National  Commission  of  the  Churches  on  International 
Affairs. 

Personal  contact  between  Christians  may  be  the  first  step  towards 
breaking  the  deadlocks  between  nations,  races  and  ideologies.  Every 
Christian  belongs  to  a  race  and  nation  and  is  rooted  in  a  culture  like 
any  other  man,  but  he  is  also  conscious,  however  dimly,  of  something 
which  transcends  human  divisions.  When  Christians  from  different 
worldly  allegiances  come  together  they  can  meet  as  persons  at  a  deep 
level  more  quickly  than  is  usual  in  the  world.  That  is  a  fact  of 
considerable  diplomatic  significance. 

The  Finnish  Christians  are  unique  in  that  their  country  was  evan¬ 
gelised  from  East  and  West  at  about  the  same  time.  They  have  in 
consequence  two  national  churches,  one  of  Western  and  one  of 
Eastern  origin.  The  Lutheran  Church  includes  95  per  cent,  of  the 
Finnish  people.  The  Finnish  Orthixlox  Church  is  a  tiny  minority,  but 
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it  is  officially  recognised  as  a  national  Church,  and  rightly  so,  for  it  i  t 
is  intimately  bound  up  with  the  life  and  history  of  the  Finnish  people.  '  ( 

The  situation  has  been  much  obscured  by  Russian  attempts  at  various  ] 
times  to  incOTporate  the  Finish  speaking  Orthodox  into  the  Russian 
people.  In  this  matter  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  has  followed 
the  lead  of  the  State,  and,  after  1918,  when  the  Finns  gained  their 
independence,  relations  between  Finnish  and  Russian  Orthodox 
ceased  altogether.  But  last  year  the  Russian  Church  acknowledged 
the  independence  of  the  Finish  Church  and  this  has  opened  the  way 
fm:  cautious  contacts. 

After  all  that  has  happened  between  Russia  and  Finland  it  must 
be  expected  that  many  Finnish  Christians  will  feel  a  natural,  if 
unreasoning,  repulsion  against  meetings  with  the  Russian  Churches. 

But  an  important  section  of  the  Finnish  churches  are  now  anxious  to 
re-establish  relations  with  their  Russian  brethren  on  a  realistic  basis. 

** Serious  Blasphemy*’ 

A  friend  writes,  k  propos  of  my  remarks  on  the  censorship  in  the 
last  issue  of  Frontier,  to  stress  the  importance  of  serious  blasphemy 
in  “expressing  and  furthering”  a  religious  view  of  the  world.  He 
quotes  from  “  an  early  novel  by  James  Hilton  Oater  creator  of  ‘  Mr. 

Chips  *).  In  it  a  doctor  is  emerging  out  of  a  ward  in  a  hospital  where 
a  good  man  is  dying  of  cancer  of  the  prostate  gland.  A  singularly 
smug  and  vapid  clergyman,  whom  he  encounters,  engages  him  in 
conversation  and  says,  ‘  Well,  doctor,  seeing  as  you  do  every  day  the 
wonderful  working  of  our  human  body,  I’m  sure  that  you  will  have 
no  ground  to  doubt  that  there  is  a  creator  who  has  designed  all  things 
well.*  The  doctor  replied,  ‘Well,  if  I  were  creator  of  this  universe 
and  could  not  design  a  better  drainage  system  for  the  human  organism, 

I  hope  I  would  have  shut  up  shop  long  since.*  ”  It  is  useless  to  talk 
of  God  without  “  the  tragic  sense  of  life.” 

My  friend,  who  is  a  philosopher,  adds  that  “  from  the  point  of  view 
ot  logical  empiricism,  blasphemous  utterance  is  as  much  nonsense  as 
confession  of  faith;  but  offiers  might  see  in  it  a  ‘  dialectical  moment 
on  the  road  to  faith  *  (Eugene  Lampert).”  No  one  can  blaspheme  seri-  | 
ously  and  passionately  unless  he  already  half  believes.  In  the  end  an 
atheist  like  Sartre  who  takes  “  the  question  of  God  ”  seriously  may 
bring  more  souls  to  Christ  than  a  conventional  evangelist. 

France 

We  cannot  be  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  France,  even  if  we  wanted 
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to  be.  Our  own  fate  is  involved  in  hers.  We  may  ri^tly  be  proud  of 
our  instinct  for  government,  but  we  have  no  reason  to  be  scornful  of 
French  failures.  In  the  Suez  affair  we  came  out  no  better  than  the 
French.  Cyprus  is  less  important  to  us  than  Algiers  is  to  France. 
Basically  our  problem  in  Cyprus  was  easier.  But  have  we  done  better? 
We  are  proud  of  our  part  in  bringing  ordered  liboly  to  Ghana  and 
Nigeria.  But  the  French  have  achievements  which  are  equally  remark¬ 
able.  though  less  well  publicised,  as  readers  of  M.  Ledoux*s  article 
in  the  January  issue  of  Frontier  will  remember.  In  Africa  south  of 
the  Sahara  the  French  have  thrown  Latin  logic  to  the  winds.  They 
have  advanced  with  an  empirical  boldness,  and  by  roads  which  find 
no  logical  place  in  the  French  constitution.  The  French  colonies  are 
growing  up  and  receiving  their  liberty  in  a  way  which  we  should  hail 
as  typically  British  if  it  took  place  within  the  Commonwealth. 

On  another  page  of  this  issue  a  French  correspondent  shows  s<Mne- 
thing  of  the  tragic  entanglement  of  France  and  Algiers.  He  calls  for 
sympathy  and  understanding  and  a  sharing  of  sacrifice.  We  should 
realise  that  France’s  problems  are  often  our  own.  We  like  to  solve 
the  questions  of  colonialism  and  self-determination  as  we  go  along, 
without  undue  regard  for  “pedantic  logic.”  A  French  critic  might 
object  that  we  should  find  the  problems  of  Cyprus,  Kenya,  and 
Uganda  (to  mention  no  others)  rather  less  intractable  if  we  had  given 
more  hard  thought  to  the  meaning  of  words  such  as  “nation,” 
“  partnership,”  and  “  commonwealth.”  He  might  well  think  that  our 
ambiguity  is  sometimes  a  cloak  for  mental  dishonesty.  When  heads 
begin  to  cool  once  more  after  the  present  turmoil  it  would  be  good  to 
see  a  group  of  French  and  British  sitting  down  together  to  see  what 
we  can  bo^  learn  from  our  recent  failures  in  relations  with  countries 
that  are  weaker  than  ourselves  or  dependent  on  us. 

It  would  be  worth  much  to  us  to  save  France  from  bankruptcy  and 
North  Africa  from  chaos.  But  one  thing  is  clear.  Algeria  can  never 
be  stable  or  peaceful  unless  someone  is  prepared  to  invest  large  sums 
in  that  country  without  any  immediate  prospect  of  financial  return. 
And  the  burden  is  too  great  for  France  alone.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope 
that  the  western  nations,  including  ourselves,  might  co-operate  in  this? 
It  would  be  enlightened  self  interest  to  do  so. 

Modern  Famflics 

Read  the  Warren  Report  {Jhe  Family  in  Contemporary  Society, 
S.P.C.K.,  10s.  6d.).  No  review  could  do  justice  to  this  report  prepared 
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for  the  Lambeth  Conference.  The  leading  thought  of  the  report  is 
that  the  Church  “is  called  again  to  study  its  theology  in  relation 
to  the  things  that  are  .  .  .  the  given  by  revelation  together  with  the 
given  by  situation.”  It  is  the  unanimous  work  of  a  very  strong  group. 
The  facts  which  it  gives  about  modern  society  are  often  disturbing. 
If  they  were  not  based  on  sound  evidence  the  report  would  not  be 
signed  by  men  like  Sir  Alexander  Carr-Saunders,  Sir  Charles  Jeffries, 
and  Professors  Simey  and  Titmuss,  to  mention  no  others. 

Not  all  the  facts  are  disturbing.  In  Britain  “  the  modern  family  is  in 
some  ways  in  a  stronger  position  than  it  has  been  at  any  period  in 
our  history  .  .  .  ”  (p.  109).  The  Report  shows  family  life  in  its  actual 
setting  in  many  lands.  In  Africa  it  needs  to  be  recognised  that 
unmarried  women  may  have  a  vocation.  In  Britain  “for  the  past 
fifteen  years  marriage  rates  have  been  maintained  above  the  highest 
level  ever  reached  in  the  ninetenth  century,  even  for  a  single  year  ” 
(p.  96).  At  the  same  time  “  the  ratio  of  males  to  females  ”  has  risen 
until  it  is  becoming  clear  that  “the  res^es  of  unmarried  women 
from  which  we  have  drawn  our  teachers,  our  nurses,  and  social 
workers  ...  is  ceasing  to  exist.”  Every  page  conjures  up  a  scene 
of  unwanted  grandparents,  of  a  family  united  round  the  T.V.  set,  or 
of  fathers  who  take  a  new  respemsibility. 

The  Report  is  rightly  concerned  with  the  great  rise  in  the  world’s 
population.  It  concentrates  attention  on  means  of  increasing  wealth 
so  that  more  mouths  can  be  fed  and  points  to  the  duty  of  rich  nations 
to  help  their  poorer  neighbours.  Only  then  does  it  turn  to  the 
controversial  question  of  “  family  planning.”  Wiser  heads  than  mine 
are  now  meeting  at  Lambeth  to  see  what  conclusions  must  be  drawn 
from  the  considerations  presented  by  the  Warren  report  I  will  only 
say  that  it  is  a  Christian  duty  to  face  the  problem  squarely,  without 
evasion. 

I  sometimes  think  that  people  who  write  about  the  theology  of  the 
family  are  not  writing  about  human  beings.  But  the  theological  section 
of  the  Warren  Report  is  about  you  and  me  and  all  people  who  belong 
to  a  family  as  husbands,  wives,  children,  or  parents.  Whether  or  no 
their  conclusions  will  eventually  be  adopted  by  a  consensus  fidelium, 
the  authors  have  “entered  into  the  genuine  anguish  of  mind”  of 
their  contemporaries  (p.  151).  That  surely  is  the  first  duty  of  a  moral 
theologian.  J.  W.  L. 
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The  Russian  Church 
and  the  Soviet 
Society 

At  a  time  when  Communist  pressure  on  the  Church  is  being 
increased  in  Eastern  Germany,  the  Church  in  Russia  makes 
steady  progress.  The  reasons  for  this  difference  can  only  be 
touched  on  in  this  article  but  I  analyse  them  in  greater  detail 
in  the  forthcoming  American  edition  of  my  book  Russia  in 
the  Making  (to  be  published  by  Farrar,  Straus  &.  Cudahy). 

J.  W.  L. 

IN  May  and  June  I  spent  rather  over  a  fortnight  in  Russia,  as  a 
guest  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church,  with  the  first  delegation 
of  Anglican  monks  ever  to  visit  Russia.  The  object  of  this  visit 
was  to  see  as  much  as  possible  of  the  life  of  the  Russian  Church  and 
in  particular  to  visit  monasteries.  What  we  saw  has  little  relevance 
to  the  immediate  future  of  the  Soviet  Union.  That  is  firmly  in  the 
hands  of  the  Marxists  who  control  public  life. 

But  anyone  who  looks  ahead  must  be  struck  by  the  extraordinary 
growth  of  the  Russian  Churches*  influence  and  prestige  during  the 
past  sixteen  years.  I  have  never  heard  the  Russian  Christians  complain 
(A  the  past  or  confess  to  plans  for  the  future.  They  seem  to  be  wholly 
concentrated  on  those  tasks  which  God  has  given  them  in  the  present 
moment.  They  never  complain  that  opportunities  are  denied  to  them, 
but  grasp  every  new  opportunity  with  both  hands,  and  it  is  obvious 
that  they  look  to  the  future  with  confidence.  But  the  changes  have 
been  great,  and  if  the  present  growth  continues,  the  time  will  come, 
sooner  or  later,  when  Russia  will  cease  to  call  herself  a  Communist 
country.  That  time  is  not  near,  but  Frontier  assumes  that  its  readers 
look  beyond  the  present  generation. 

The  older  church  leaders  who  received  their  theological  training 
before  the  Revolution  deserve  eternal  gratitude  for  the  way  in  which 
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they  brought  tl)e  Russian  Church  through  very  hard  times.  But  they 
cannot  remain  active  for  very  many  more  years.  The  next  generation 
of  priests  consists  mainly  of  those  heroes  who  sought  ordination 
during  the  period  persecution  in  the  1920s  and  ’30s.  Th^  are 
some  outstanding  men  among  them,  such  as  Archbishop  Boris  of 
CMessa.  but  most  of  them  were  never  able  to  obtain  the  education 
needed  for  the  highest  leadership.  Much  therefore  depends  on  the 
youngest  generation  who  have  passed  through  the  theological  college 
opened  after  the  war.  The  full  course  of  theological  training  which  is 
given  to  selected  students  lasts  eight  years.  On  my  last  visit  to  Russia 
three  years  ago  the  results  of  this  could  only  be  guessed.  To-day  very 
young  men  are  already  holding  high  posts. 

The  Abbot  of  the  Patriarchal  monastery  at  Odessa  is  twenty-five. 
Father  Pimen,  the  Abbot  of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Sergius  at  Ziagorsk, 
the  most  important  monastery  in  Russia,  is  thirty-four.  It  is  difficult 
for  me  to  write  of  Fr.  Pimen,  for  in  ten  days  of  intimate  companion¬ 
ship  he  became  a  close  friend  of  all  our  party.  He  must  forgive  me 
if  I  take  him  as  a  type  of  the  new  kind  of  leader  who  is  now  coming 
to  the  front.  Tall  and  distinguished,  gay  and  perceptive,  with  a  quick 
eye  for  human  realities,  he  has  a  contemporary  mind  and  a  broad 
understanding  of  Christian  life  as  it  must  be  lived  to-day.  But  one 
can  never  forget  that  he  sees  this  world  against  a  background  of 
eternity.  In  the  monastery  he  has  a  name  for  strict  discipline.  His 
two  chief  assistants,  Fr.  Peter,  the  Starets  (or  elder)  of  the  Monastery, 
and  Fr.  Tikhon,  the  bursar,  steward  and  work-master,  are  monks  of 
the  traditional  Russian  type,  men  who  speak  little  and  pray  much. 
Fr.  Peter,  a  peasant  from  northern  Russia,  is  nearly  eighty;  Fr.  Tikhon 
is  young  and  was  a  lorry  driver  in  Astrakan  before  he  became  a  monk. 
Together  they  make  an  impressive  team. 

Monasticism  has  a  special  importance  in  the  Eastern  Church;  the 
Bishops  have  to  be  unmarried  and  must  therefore  be  appointed  from 
the  monks,  and  not  from  the  parish  clergy  who  are  always  married. 
So,  unless  there  are  good  monks  there  can  not  be  good  Bishops.  At 
one  time  monasticism  ceased  almost  entirely  in  the  Soviet  Union,  but 
now  there  are  over  eighty  religious  houses  in  Russia,  with  about 
5,000  monks  and  nuns.  About  three-quarters  of  this  number  are 
nuns.  A  certain  number  of  monasteries  survived  in  the  western  dis¬ 
tricts  which  did  not  become  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  till  the  second 
world  war;  and  a  few  monasteries  inside  the  present  Soviet  frontiers 
seem  to  have  kept  some  semblance  of  religious  life  even  in  the  most 
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difiScult  times.  I  did  not  consider  it  tactful  to  refer  to  such  subjects 
but  I  well  remember  visiting  the  monastery  of  St  Sergius  during  the 
war.  The  ancient  buildings  were  well  looked  after,  but  I  saw  no 
sign  of  religious  life.  If  any  monks  were  still  living  in  the  precincts, 
they  kept  quiet  Ten  years  later  the  scene  was  unrecognisable.  The 
same  strange  and  beautiful  buildings  were  filled  with  worshippers,  the 
monastery  was  in  full  operation  and  a  vigorous  theological  college 
occupied  one  side  of  the  buildings.  Chilly  emptiness  had  been  re¬ 
placed  by  warmth  and  joy. 

The  religious  houses  that  we  visited  all  kept  the  rule  of  St  Basil, 
but  each  had  its  special  atmosphere.  One  dignified  convent  at  Kiev 
obviously  had  rather  a  high  position  in  society;  the  nuns  seemed  to  be 
highly  educated,  to  come  frcMn  families  of  some  position,  and  to  be 
well  accustomed  to  receiving  visitors.  Another  convent  was  lodged 
in  some  ramshackle  buildings  at  the  other  end  of  the  town  where 
visitors  were  obviously  a  rarity;  the  nuns  were  simple  peasant  girls 
speaking  the  earthy  language  of  the  Russian  countryside,  which 
sounds  so  strange  in  Russian-novel-English,  with  its  **  little 
mothers  ”  and  “  little  pigeons.”  The  convent  at  Odessa  is  quite  differ¬ 
ent  again;  it  is  full  of  bustling  activity.  The  nuns  operate  an  efficient 
flour-mill  with  modern  machinery.  They  cro.'^s  themselves  as  they 
turn  on  the  switch  and  then  run  with  sacks  to  the  places  where  the 
flour  will  pour  out  The  convent  bakery  supplies  communion  bread 
for  the  diocese.  These  gay,  practical  nuns  made  a  delightful  impres¬ 
sion.  Here,  as  in  all  the  religious  houses,  one  saw  very  many  young 
faces,  but  the  abbess  was  aged  and  simple  and  had  been  a  nun  since 
she  was  ten.  I  have  never  seen  so  many  radiantly  beautiful  faces  as 
in  the  Russian  religious  houses. 

We  attended  many  services  and  found  the  churches  full,  as  usual 
in  Russia,  but  there  were  far  more  young  people  in  church  than  three 
years  ago.  The  younger  married  women,  the  mothers  of  the  coming 
generation,  are  now  the  dominant  element  in  the  congregations.  One 
sees  more  intellectuals  in  church  now  but  not,  I  suspect,  in  proportion 
to  their  numbers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  priests  now  in  training  seem 
to  be  widely  representative  of  Soviet  society;  rather  over  half  are  the 
children  of  peasants  and  manual  workers,  while  the  remainder  come 
from  the  families  of  office  workers  and  professional  people.  The 
Russian  intelligentsia  were  lost  to  Christianity  a  hundred  years  ago  or 
more.  Their  reconquest  has  only  just  begun.  We  were  told,  however, 
that  many  writers  and  other  intellectuals  are  now  believers  and  that 
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a  substantial  number  of  students  come  to  the  priests  for  baptism 
after  the  end  of  the  academic  year. 

The  eucharistic  worship  of  the  Orthodox  Church  appeals  equally 
to  all  sorts  and  conditicMis  of  men.  Simple  and  learned;  puzzled 
seekers  and  life-long  Christians  all  find  their  spiritual  food  week  by 
week  in  the  **  Liturgy.”  Here  the  scriptures  are  read  and  expounded  * 
(th^e  is  a  revival  of  preaching  in  Russia);  here  word  and  sacrament 
meet  It  is  inconceivable  that  anything  should  ever  remove  these 
congregational  eucharistic  services  firom  the  centre  of  Orthodox  devo¬ 
tion  but  other  services  also  draw  packed  congregations. 

Among  simple  people  the  various  akathists  are  very  popular.  These 
are  liturgical  services  of  great  beauty  in  which  God  is  specially  praised 
for  the  mighty  works  that  He  has  done  through  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary  or  some  other  saint.  At  Odessa  we  attended  an  akathist  at 
seven  o’clock  in  the  morning.  The  service  takes  well  over  an  hour 
and  there  are  no  seats;  but  the  Cathedral  was  crowded.  And  the 
congregation  joined  enthusiastically  in  the  singing;  that  is  some¬ 
thing  new  in  Orthodoxy.  The  service  takes  place  early  so  that  people 
can  come  to  it  before  going  to  work.  The  akathist  was  followed  by 
a  Liturgy  taking  an  hour-and-a  half,  for  which  a  large  part  of  the 
congregation  stayed.  At  the  Monastery  of  St.  Sergius  an  akathist 
starts  every  day  at  five  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  an  unbroken  chain 
of  prayer  goes  on  till  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening,  as  one  crowd 
succeeds  another.  A  great  part  these  services  is  carried  out  by  the 
people  themselves  without  assistance  from  the  monks.  A  large  hand¬ 
written  service  book  is  held  up  in  front  by  one  of  the  congregation; 
those  who  can  get  near  enough  read  from  this  book  and  the  rest  join 
in  from  memory.  Once  I  went  into  the  church  during  an  interval 
between  two  services  and  found  the  congregation  singing  “  Lord  have 
mercy”  (gospodi  pomilui)  over  and  over  again  rather  slowly  for 
about  twenty  minutes.  I  joined  in  and  felt  that  these  words  gathered 
up  every  prayer. 

The  Russian  Christians  are  fervent.  How  many  are  they?  An 
unofficial  estimate  has  been  made  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
candles  sold  by  the  Church.  It  is  the  custom  for  worshippers  to 
place  lighted  candles  before  the  icons  of  the  saints  when  they  go  to 
church.  For  them  candles  are  a  visible  symbol  of  fervent  prayer; 
and  they  are  also  a  form  of  free-will  offering.  The  faithful  are  glad 
to  help  the  Church  by  buying  candles  at  four  or  five  times  the  cost 
price  and  in  some  dioceses  three-quarters  of  the  church’s  revenue 
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comes  from  this  source.  It  seems  safe  to  assume  that  in  the  Soviet 
Union  anyone  who  goes  to  church  and  buys  candles  regularly 
is  a  devout  Christian.  On  this  basis  it  has  been  calculated 
that  there  are  between  25  and  30  million  devout  adult  believers 
in  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church.  And  there  are  other 
Christians  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Russian  Baptist  Church,  for 
which  I  have  the  greatest  admiration,  has  three  million  “  adherents.” 
There  are  also  many  good  Christians  in  the  Lutheran  Churches  of 
Estonia  and  Latvia,  among  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Lithuania  and 
certain  other  western  regions,  in  the  national  churches  of  Georgia 
and  Armenia  and  among  the  Russian  **  Old  Believors.”  It  would  be 
on  the  safe  side  to  put  the  total  number  of  devout  adult  Christians 
at  25  million.  The  population  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  about  200 
million,  of  whom  something  like  a  quarter  are  children  under  candle¬ 
buying  age.  Another  25  million  or  so  are  of  Muslim,  Jewish  or 
Buddhist  origin.  The  membership  of  the  Communist  party  is  seven 
million. 


Marxist  ideology  and  Christian  bdief 

The  real  strength  of  Marxist  ideology  in  Russian  minds  is  as  hard 
to  estimate  as  Christian  belief.  The  leaders  of  the  Communist  party 
are  enthusiastic  Marxists  but  some  of  the  rank  and  file  could  only  be 
called  Marxist  on  the  principle  by  which  all  Victorian  schoolmasters 
were  considered  to  be  Christians.  The  young  men  who  join  the 
Party  now  are  patriotic,  and  no  doubt  they  are  keen  supporters  of  the 
regime’s  general  policy,  but  they  are  not  greatly  interested  in  the 
ideology  which  lies  behind.  Marxism  has  long  ceased  to  be  a  sub¬ 
ject  which  is  discussed  in  ordinary  Russian  conversations.  Nearly  all 
Russians  are  Socialists.  Very  few  are  Communists  in  the  ideological 
sense. 

The  Russian  Church  is  athirst  for  contact  with  Christians  in  other 
countries,  and  the  present  policy  of  the  Soviet  Government  is  to 
encourage  this.  Much  good  both  for  Russia  and  the  West,  both  in 
spiritual  things  and  in  material  things,  is  likely  to  come  from  these 
contacts.  But  why  does  the  Russian  Communist  party  allow  or  even 
encourage  such  things?  Twenty  years  ago  the  Russian  Church  was 
cruelly  persecuted.  To-day  the  Kremlin  stands  behind  the  harsh 
treatment  of  the  Church  in  Eastern  Germany,  to  mention  no  other 
instances.  Even  in  Russia,  atheism  is  still  taught  in  the  schools  and 
is  the  subject  of  half-hearted  ofiicial  propaganda  among  adults.  Only 
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last  month  I  bought  a  book  on  a  Russian  railway  book-stall  about 
how  to  conduct  atheist  propaganda.  It  was  a  dull  book  and  it  com¬ 
plained  that  atheist  propaganda  is  uphill  work,  but  it  represented  one  ^ 
side  of  official  policy.  Much  has  been  written  about  these  contra-  j 
dictions.  The  gist  of  the  matter  is  this :  ° 

i 

The  Communists  believe  that  religion  is  false  and  must  ulti-  | 
mately  disappear  before  the  advance  of  scientific  materialism; 
they  believe,  too,  that  religion  impedes  the  advance  of  science  ; 
and  socialism  and  must  therefore  be  discouraged.  But  they  now  I 
know  by  experience  that  persecution  is  itsually  ineffective:  Lenin  | 
said  that  if  you  hit  a  nail  it  only  goes  deeper  into  the  wood.  The  } 
Communists  know,  too,  that,  under  certain  circumstances  at  any  1 
rate,  religion  is  a  constructive  force.  Christian  homes  produce  [ 
good  citizens.  The  Russian  Church  is  patriotic.  The  Soviet  state 
relies  increasingly  on  Russian  patriotism,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to 
appeal  to  Russian  patriotism  without  appealing  indirectly  to 
the  Russian  Church.  So  in  Russia  Church  and  State  get  on  ) 
together  better  than  one  would  expect.  In  Germany  also  the  f 
Church  is  patriotic  but  its  patriotism  is  German,  not  Russian.  I 

So  the  German  Church  is  suspect  to  the  Russians  who  pull  the  j 

strings  of  the  East  Gerrruin  puppets.  To  put  the  facts  in  this  | 
way  points  to  the  difficult  question  of  the  relations  of  nations  and  ^ 
nationalisms  to  the  Christian  faith.  I  intend  to  deal  with  this  in  ) 
the  next  issue  of  Frontier.  j 


VISIBLE  UNITY  ! 

The  following  and  other  foot-of-the-page  quotation*  are  from  Maurice  | 
Villain’s  biography  of  the  Abb6  Couturier  (Casterman,  Toumai,  1957).  ' 

“  Visible  unity  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  Incarnation.  If  the  Word  ^ 

of  God  became  visible  in  humanity  in  the  person  of  Christ,  His  visibility  ought  I 
to  perpetuate  and  extend  itself  to  the  whole  Body  of  Christ;  in  other  words, 
Christ,  mysteriously  but  really,  continues  and  extends  Himself  by  His 
universalisation  in  each  of  the  men  in  whom  He  lives.  The  internal  law  of  the  | 
mystical  Body  therefore  requires  an  affirmation  of  imity  in  the  realm  of  the 
visible.  If  tius  should  not  be  so — if  it  were  normal  for  Christians  to  live  in  j 
separated  groups,  you  would  have  to  say  that  matter  had  conquered  love. 

The  essence  of  love  is  ...  to  make  one.  If  all  Christians  love  Christ,  it 
follows  that  they  should  love  one  another — that  is  to  say  that  they  should  all  ' 

be  one  as  they  are  each  and  all  one  with  Christ.  ..."  ! 
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PAUL  ADELINE 


Unhappy  France 

It  is  France’s  bitter  complaint  that  other  countries  misunder¬ 
stand  her  Algerian  troubles.  A  good  deal  of  misunderstanding 
prevails  in  France,  too.  Nevertheless  it  may  be  useful  to  try 
and  present,  if  not  clarify,  intricacies  of  a  great  human  tragedy. 

Evidence  is  plentiful,  and  contradictory.  Testimonies, 
faithful  as  they  may  be,  are  all  subjective,  partial, 
incomplete,  and  seldom  agreeing  with  each  other.  Legitimate 
claims  conflict,  and  none  is  wholly  right  or  wholly  wrong.  The 
whole  matter  appears  as  a  confused  tangle  of  fears,  faiths, 
hatreds,  interests — lugh  and  base — greatness,  pettiness,  courage, 
and  plain  murder:  such  a  mess  that  histtny  will  most  probably 
never  be  able  to  give  anything  but  an  artificial  and  over¬ 
simplified  account  of  it.  The  author,  while  doing  his  best  to  take 
an  objective  view,  realises  that  no  Frenchman,  particularly  an 
African  born  one,  can  succeed  beyond  a  point.  However,  it  is 
worth  trying,  all  the  more  when  the  use  of  foreign  language 
compels  one  to  think  slowly  and  weigh  one’s  words.  Let  not  the 
reader  hope  for  more  than  a  very  unhappy  Frenchman’s  views, 
set  forth  without  much  of  a  leading  thread,  and  sorely  lacking  in 
the  once  famous  French  logic. 


The  war  in  Algeria  is  the  most  urgent  problem,  yet  it  is  only 
part  of  a  more  general  one.  The  solidarity  between  Algeria  and 
France  goes  far  beyond  the  usual  links  between  a  colony  and 
its  mother  country.  We  are  facing  something  more  complicated  than 
the  classic  colonial  problems,  more  akin  to  the  South  Africa  of  to-day 
or  the  Ireland  of  yesterday. 

This  solidarity,  denied  by  our  so-called  liberals  (a  much  misused 
phrase  which  includes  soviet-controlled  Communists  as  well  as 
Gandhi-ist  Christians),  is  over-emphasised  by  our  so-called  nationals 
(les  partis  nationaux,  including  former  Vichyites  and  Nazis),  who 
make  plentiful  use  of  the  slogan  “  L’Algirie  c’est  la  France,”  which, 
incidentally,  was  invented  by  a  liberal  leader  in  Mend^-France*s 
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cabinet.  The  truth  is  less  simple:  Algeria  is  France,  up  to  a  poinf. 
Where  does  this  point  lie?  That  is  the  question  which,  up  to  now, 
nobody  has  been  able  to  answer.  The  precise  limits  where  Algeria 
ceases  to  be  France  or,  rather,  to  be  French,  which  is  not  quite  the 
same  thing,  vary  from  day  to  day  and  place  to  place. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  after  a  century  Algeria  has  become  to  a  large 
extent  a  French  province,  far-flung  and  indigenous,  yet  as  truly  French 
as  Alsace,  from  where  it  drew  a  fair  part  of  its  settlers.  This  does  not 
apply  only  to  the  “  European,”  i.e.  rion-muslim,  population,  but  to  the 
Muslims  who  became  Algeria-conscious  thanks  only  to  French 
occupation. 

Although  not  a  Colonial  territory  Algeria  bears  the  marks  of  one, 
for  all  her  Gallic  provincialism.  She  has  almost  all  the  problems  of 
an  under-developed  country,  with  the  aggravating  factor  of  not  being 
homogeneous  in  civilisation,  language,  or  religion.  And  the  inequality 
in  living-conditions  tends  to  create  resentment  among  the  less  privi¬ 
leged  section  of  the  Colony,  with  a  defensive  counter-reaction  of  the 
more  privileged  classes.  There  is  thus  in  Algeria  an  identiflcation  of 
class  and  race  tensions,  rendered  more  absolute  and  difficult  to  relieve 
by  the  totalitarian  character  of  Islam. 

To  France,  Algeria  represents  an  underprivileged  minority,  depend¬ 
ing  for  its  existence  on  public  support  Since  1946,  when  Algerians 
realised  more  and  more  the  seriousness  of  their  social  and  economic 
plight,  there  has  been  a  growing  consciousness  in  France  that 
colonialism  doesn’t  pay.  France  does  not  need  Algeria  half  as  much  as 
Algeria  needs  France.  To  take  a  single  example,  migratory  labour  to 
metropolitan  France,  more  than  350,000  strong,  is  supporting  about 
a  quarter  of  Algeria’s  Muslim  population,  while,  despite  official  propa¬ 
ganda,  not  more  than  a  tenth  France’s  export  trade  and  industry 
would  be  seriously  affected  by  the  breaking  of  economic  relations. 

In  terms  of  econcmiics,  then,  the  1954  outbreak  and  the  ensuing 
war  appear  as  sheer  madness  on  both  sides.  Algerians  have  everything 
to  lose  in  carrying  on  the  war,  France  almost  nothing  to  risk  in  putting 
an  end  to  it.  Severing  their  links  would  ruin  Algeria;  preserving  them 
by  force  is  ruining  France.  Hence  the  “rightist”  business  circles 
advocate  the  granting  of  full  unconditional  independence  to  Algeria, 
as  expounded  in  Professor  Raymond  Aron’s  recent  and  much  dis¬ 
cussed  book.  The  trouble  is  that  the  whole  question  of  the  war  is 
moral  rather  than  economic. 

The  Algerian  war  (which,  by  the  way  is  not  legally  a  war  at  all— 
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only  a  routine  police  job)  has  surely  broken  all  previous  records  in 
madness.  Quite  a  big  [voportion  of  the  Algerian  nationalists  are  fighting 
the  French  because  they  were  disappointed  in  their  will  to  become 
full'fledged  French !  Generally  speaking,  both  sides  are  busily  at  w(^k 
to  destroy  just  what  they  are  supposed  to  fight  for. 

Mcnreover,  there  is  not  one  war  but  three:  a  civil  one,  and  a  colonial 
one,  and  a  foreign  one.  And  there  are  wars  within  the  wars  on  either 
side. 

The  civil  war  is  the  outcome  of  purely  Frmch  and  Algerian  causes, 
social  as  well  as  political.  In  Africa  it*s  in  part  a  conflict  of  **  haves  ’* 
and  “  have-nots.”  in  part  a  conflict  of  creeds  and  civilisations,  in  part 
a  conflict  of  generations.  Loyalties  are  mixed,  and  dividing  lines  as 
hard  to  define  as  in  any  conflagration  or  revolution.  The  confusion 
is  no  less  in  France  where  strange  bed-fellows  exist :  financial  interests 
at  the  extreme  right  find  themselves  joined  with  the  communist  party 
which  stands  in  theory  for  immediate  Algerian  independence,  but  plays 
for  a  continuation  of  the  war  so  as  to  increase  social  tensions  through 
the  deterioration  of  public  finances  and  national  economy;  Christian 
groups  joining  with  atheistic  left-wing  intellectuals  to  advance  a  muslim 
totalitarian  state,  against  the  traditional  catholic  conservatives  which 
join  forces  with  anticlericals  in  defence  Algirie  frangtdse;  former 
Resistence  members  hooting  de  Gaulle  and  Vichyites  applauding  him. 
at  a  time  when  neither  knew  for  sure  the  Genaal*s  opinion  on  the 
Algerian  affair. . . . 

A  colonial  war.  in  which  a  conquered  people  rises  against  its 
conqueror  and  fights  for  freedom,  hunger,  dignity,  women's  slavery, 
national  independence,  and  trachoma.  In  which  clean  young  officers 
of  good  will  build  schools  and  shoot  hostages.  In  which  the  ally  is 
often  more  despised  than  the  foe.  and  sometimes  more  dangerous. . . . 

A  foreign  war.  a  fight  for  power,  and  influence,  and  oil.  A  battle  in 
the  Cold  War,  perhaps  one  of  the  first  skirmishes  of  World  War  HI. 
France’s  faithful  western  friends  and  allies,  and  friendly  and  neutral 
Switzerland,  all  of  them  helping  to  arm  and  finance  her  enemies,  quite 
as  much  and  even  more  than  the  U.S.S.R.  ever  did.  Diplomacy,  spying, 
counter-spying,  propaganda,  murder  and  big  money. . . . 

Oh,  for  a  jolly  good  old-fashioned  imperialist  war.  for  a  single- 
minded  crusade,  or  a  plain  and  honest  aggression ! 

The  Front  de  Liberation  Nationale  (^N).  which  has  practically 
succeeded  in  monc^lising  the  rebellion,  has  never  made  known  its 
plans  for  the  future  of  Algeria  beyond  the  negative  aspect  of  inde- 
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pendence.  Tliere  is  no  way  for  the  Muslim  masses  who  bear  the  main 
burden  of  the  war  to  express  their  opinion  on  this  point  On  the 
French  side  there  are  too  many  plans  and  projects. 

The  aim  of  any  peace-plan  is  plain  enough :  to  get  both  Algeria’s 
communities,  Muslim  and  non-Muslim,  to  live  together  peacefully  in 
mutual  respect  and  justice.  Fair  and  well.  How  to  do  it?  The  protec¬ 
tion  and  safeguard  of  all  those,  Muslims  included,  who  are  claiming 
the  rights  and  accepting  the  duties  of  French  citizenship,  is  the  key 
to  the  problem.  The  actual  solution  is  at  first  a  technical  point,  a  hard 
one  I  ought  to  say.  Whatever  be  the  process  eventually  used — ^integra¬ 
tion,  partition,  deportation  of  population  or  anything  else — ^it  will 
imi^y  a  big  dose  of  sacrifice,  to  be  swallowed  mainly  by  innocent 
people. 


France  needs  hdp :  not  advice 

Must  France  bear  alone  the  weight  of  this  sacrifice?  In  my  opinion 
it  would  be  a  dangerous  mistake  for  her  neighbours  to  let  her  do  so. 
Chauvinism  is  already  rampant,  springing  from  a  sense  of  frustration 
and  injury.  Democratic  nations  have  nothing  to  gain  in  the  long  run  by 
encouraging  it 

I  don^t  believe  parliamentary  democracy  to  be  a  part  of  Revelation. 
But  its  growth  does  correspond  to  an  evolution  in  the  concept  of  heresy, 
beginning  with  the  Reformation.  Political  democracy  is  essentially 
based  on  the  right  to  dissent  Three-quarters  of  humanity — the  great 
majority  in  U.N.O. — signore  it  and  it  is  still  \try  weak  in  parts  of 
Western  Europe  and  the  Commonwealth,  and  North  America.  The 
temptation  is  great  for  any  nation  that  feels  wronged  to  renounce  it 
and  take  revenge  (all  the  more  so  with  organisations  like  U.N.O. 
founded  upon  the  pretence  that  every  member  plays  in  earnest  when 
everybody  knows  that  most  of  them  are  actually  permitted  or 
encouraged  to  cheat). 

Half-bled,  restless,  fearful,  uncertain,  angry  France  needs  a  miracle 
more  than  anything  else.  Short  of  it  she  can  make  use  of  any  kind 
of  tactful  and  sinc^e  help  but  not  of  moralising  advice.  She  is  not 
a  Christian  nation  any  more  but  her  sins  are  not  worse  than  the  sins 
of  her  neighbours.  Her  punishment  could  well  be  theirs  too. 
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D.  G.  CHRISTOPHERSON 


Engineering  as  a 
Liberal  Education 


An  address  given  at  the  Christian  Frontier  Luncheon  on  11th  March, 
1958,  at  Student  Movement  House. 

Broadly  speaking  one  may  discern  three  lines  of  argument  which 
are  commonly  employed  in  the  intense  propaganda  effort  which  has 
been  devoted  during  the  last  few  years  to  persuading  people  to  become 
scientists  and  technologists : 

(1)  in  the  first  place,  there  is  the  obvious  and  purely  materialistic 
argument,  that  since  there  are  not  enough  trained  people  to 
do  the  jobs  which  exist,  such  people  are  likely  to  have  a 
scarcity  value  and  get  well-paid,  secure,  and  comfortable  jobs. 
To  be  fair,  however,  I  think  that  this  side  of  the  matter  has 
not  been  given  undue  prominence; 

(2)  secondly,  it  is  argued  that  because  of  the  national  need  for 
prosperous  and  progressive  industry  it  is  the  duty  of  young 
people  of  suitable  ability  to  lend  a  hand  in  achieving  national 
solvency  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  in  former  times  they 
might  have  had  a  duty  to  be  empire-builders; 

(3)  finally,  and  I  should  say  that  this  is  both  the  most  effective  and 
the  most  interesting  argument,  technology  is  advocated  on  the 
grounds  of  the  inherent  intellectual  interest  and  indeed  excite¬ 
ment  of  the  opportunities  offered.  The  great  organisations 
stress  their  technological  achievemehls,  not  in  terms  of  the 
resulting  profits,  if  any,  but  in  terms  of  the  opportunities 
offered  to  their  employees  to  be  among  the  pioneers  on  the 
frontiers  of  knowledge  and  achievement — to  take  leading  parts 
in  an  exhilarating,  not  to  say  glorious,  advance  to  a  new  age. 

Those  concerned  with  education  have  always  recognised  a  dual  duty. 
On  the  one  hand,  they  have  to  prepare  people  to  do  the  jobs  which 
have  to  be  done  for  the  welfare  of  the  community,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  have  to  try  to  offer  to  every  student  the  means  to  enlarge 
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his  personal  life,  his  intellectual  horizoni — ^to  become,  as  it  were, 
the  ideal  man  within  the  limits  of  his  natural  gifts.  There  is  always 
a  tendency  for  public  pressure  to  stress  the  first  of  these  objectives. 
Marxists,  and  perhaps  not  only  Marxists,  might  take  the  view  that  the 
whole  of  our  system  of  public  education  has  been  built  up  solely 
because  educated  people  were  needed  to  turn  the  wheels  of  the 
particular  social  machine  which  came  into  existence  in  the  last  century, 
and  has  grown  ever  more  complex  and  dependent  on  skilled  manipula¬ 
tion  ever  since.  But.  because  public  opinion  has  been  on  the  side  of 
educating  a  man  to  do  a  job,  the  people  actually  concerned  with 
education  have  often  tried  to  restore  the  balance  by  placing  the 
emphasis  on  the  ways  in  which  education  makes  a  better  human  being,- 
with  wider  horizons,  more  independent  judgement,  more  appreciation 
of  the  incommensurables  in  life,  and  not  merely  with  more  ability 
of  a  specific  kind. 

Now,  having  been  engaged  in  education  for  most  of  my  working  life, 
I  have  acquired,  chameleonlike,  a  good  deal  of  the  colour  of  my 
surroundings,  and  in  particular  I  have  come  to  think  that  an  education 
designed  solely  to  suit  a  man  f(»  a  particular  job — and  I  suppose  that 
most  people  would  think  that  this  is  what  an  education  in  Technology 
does — ^is  a  rather  poor  substitute  for  the  real  thing,  designed  as  it 
should  be  to  enlarge  the  mind,  and  enlighten  the  soul.  Nevertheless.  I 
do  not  in  the  least  re^et  my  education  as  an  Engineer,  I  do  not 
accept  the  view  that  it  was  not  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term  a  good 
education  for  me.  and  for  very  many  young  people  rather  like  me. 

In  the  first  place,  I  should  like  to  look  at  one  or  two  the  traditional 
disciplines  re|H:esenting  different  aspects  of  the  liberal  education,  and 
as  an  Oxford  man  it  would  not  be  logical  of  me  to  start  with  anything 
other  than  Greats,  that  is  to  say  Gassics  followed  by  philosophy  and 
ancient  history.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  even  allowing  for  the  fact 
that  in  practice  Greats  are  taken  only  by  people  of  very  much  above 
average  ability,  it  has  been  strikingly  successful  in  producing  people 
who  are  in  every  sense  educated  (including  not  a  few  who  proved  to 
be  quite  capable  of  doing  useful  jobs  as  well).  I  do  not  think  anyone  in 
these  days  would  argue  that  its  success  in  these  directions  was  due  to 
its  concentration  on  the  affairs  of  Greece  and  Rome.  It  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  provided  first  a  rigid  intellectual  exercise,  in  which  the 
virtues  of  precision  and  order  predominated,  based  on  the  Gassical 
languages,  on  material  in  which  the  immutable  critoia  of  rightness 
and  wrongness  have  been  laid  down,  if  not  by  the  classical  writers 
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themselves  at  least  by  many  generations  commentates.  And  that 
was  followed  by  a  study  of  the  fundamental  problems  of  the  human 
situation  which  in  every  geneation  men  have  bought  about,  that  is  to 
say,  the  study  of  philosophy,  the  love  of  wisdom  itself. 

I  would  like  to  take  as  my  second  example  ctf  true  education,  another 
very  ancient  school,  the  school  of  medicine :  here  again  the  early  stages 
have  a  firm  intellectual  foundation  in  the  sciences  of  physiology  and 
anatomy.  I  have  heard  many  medical  students  bewailing  the  necessity 
of  learning  anatomy,  and  arguing  that  in  these  days  of  X-rays  and 
trace  elements,  to  learn  anatomy  is  like  learning  the  map  of  England 
off  by  heart;  I  have  also  heard  doct(M:s  announce  &at  whatever 
anatomy  they  once  knew  had  long  since  passed  from  them.  But  the 
medical  examiners  have  always  refused  to  dispense  with  anatomy 
and  I  have  not  much  doubt  they  are  right  The  anatomy  is  there, 
partly  to  jnrovide  an  underlying  familiarity  with  the  body  which  is  not 
less  real  when  it  becomes  subsconscious,  but  also  to  provide  the 
rigorous  mental  exercise  without  which  no  educational  process  is  worth 
much. 

After  the  intellectual  foundation,  the  human  application.  After 
the  anatomy,  the  clinical  work  in  the  wards.  I  suppose  that  few  activi¬ 
ties  would  seem  superficially  more  dissimilar  than,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  scholar  wrestling  with  the  subtleties  of  Kant  or  Descartes,  and,  on 
the  other,  the  house-surgeon  facing  up  to  the  crisis  of  the  Casualty 
Department  Fundamentally  they  do  not  differ.  In  both  cases  the 
intellectual  foundation  should  have  given  the  man  a  trained  mind. 
What  remains  is  to  point  out  to  him.  whether  in  the  most  academic 
of  treatises,  or  in  the  most  immediate  of  situations,  the  purpose  for 
which  the  mind  can  be  used. 

Now  how  far  can  it  be  argued  that  an  education  in  technology,  as 
we  know  it  to-day,  fits  in  with  this  traditional  pattern?  Some  will 
recall  a  remarkable  passage  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Queen’s 
University,  Belfast,  in  which  he  is  addressing,  himself  to  the  problem 
of  what  curriculum  should  replace  Greats  as  the  liberal  education  of 
the  future;  after  some  hesitation  he  decides  in  favour  of  a  course  in 
Brewing.  This  above  all  others,  while  certainly  not  lacking  a  firm 
intellectual  foundation  in  the  sciences  biology,  chemistry,  mathe¬ 
matics — in  the  later  stages  must  draw  on  so  wide  a  range  of  human 
knowledge;  economics,  psychology,  even  the  Fine  Arts,  Music  and 
Architecture,  that  to  encompass  them  all  must  call  for  a  man  of 
altogether  exceptional  power  and  breadth  of  vision. 
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Now  it  may  be  that  Sir  Eric  Ashby  had  his  tongue  a  certain  distance  ^ 
in  his  cheek  in  this  passage — ^though  this  is  a  very  unsafe  thing  to  ^ 

assume  of  any  Vice-C3iancellor.  In  any  case  I  think  it  would  be  unwise  ^ 

to  pursue  the  subject  of  brewing,  with  the  production  side  of  which 
I  am  very  imperfectly  acquainted.  Instead  I  would  prefer  to  turn  for  * 
a  few  minutes  to  my  own  field,  the  field  of  engineering,  particularly  < 
Mechanical  Engineering,  and  try  to  summarise  exactly  what  it  is  we  ' 
try  in  our  education  to  do.  ^ 

In  the  early  stages  we  have,  of  course,  the  scientific,  mathematical  [ 
substructure,  which  is  very  much  like  what  is  done  by  students  of  pure 
science,  except  that  perhaps  we  cannot  afford  to  specialise  to  quite 
the  same  extent.  When  this  has  been  mastered — and  I  do  not  think 
that  anyone  need  doubt  that  to  do  so  requires  a  pretty  fierce  intellectual 
discipline — then  in  the  time  that  remains  we  must  do  what  we  can  to 
introduce  those  parts  of  the  profession  of  Engineering  which  are  not 
essentially  scientific.  Broadly  speaking  there  are  three  things  which 
engineers  do  for  which  science  by  itself  is  not  sufficient. 

An  OppOTtunky  to  Serve 

In  the  first  place,  and  I  put  this  first  because  it  is  often  forgotten, 
he  may  be  a  designer.  It  might  be  thought  that  engineering  design  is 
a  mere  matter  of  the  application  of  appropriate  scientific  formula,  but 
a  design  produced  in  this  way  would  be  about  as  much  like  a  real 
design  as  the  literary  effusions  recently  produced  automatically  by 
electronic  devices  are  like  real  love-letters.  The  real  designer  must 
draw  on  resources  of  instinct  and  experience  very  like  those  drawn 
on  by  other  artists,  though  he  will  draw  on  science  for  his  inspiration, 
in  the  same  way  as  the  artist  draws  on  nature. 

In  the  second  place,  the  engineer  may  have  responsibilities  in  con¬ 
nection  with  organisation  and  management.  So  far,  not  v^y  much  is 
done  in  the  Universities  in  training  people  for  this  kind  of  work,  but 
we  do  try  to  ensure  that  they  have  enough  acquaintance  with  the  way 
in  which  industrial  organisations  work  to  appreciate  that  the  problems 
of  management  are  in  essence  human  problems  for  the  solution  of 
which  sympathy  and  understanding  are  the  essential  qualities.  We 
have  to  remember  also  that  no  engineer  is  professionally  qualified 
until  he  has  at  least  some  experience  in  industry  and  has  seen  some¬ 
thing  of  the  problems  of  what  is  called  “  industrial  relations,”  often 
from  both  sides  of  the  fence.  The  experience  which  the  young 
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engineer  gets  in  his  first  year  or  two  in  industry  may  be  not  very 
different,  as  a  means  of  forming  character,  from  that  wMch  the  young 
doctor  gets  in  walking  the  wards. 

Finally,  in  these  days,  the  Engineer  may  be  called  to  take  a  great 
many  decisions  which,  although  they  are  primarily  technological,  have 
a  great  many  consequences  and  must  be  based  on  a  great  many  con¬ 
siderations,  outside  the  field  of  Enginemng.  In  some  fields,  such  as, 
for  example,  automation,  the  social  consequences  of  what  is  done  are 
obvious  and  immediate,  but  in  many  cases  real  insight  and  forethought 
are  required  if  the  benefits  of  technological  advance  are  to  be  reaped. 
It  may  well  be  that  we  have  been  too  slow  to  realise  our  responsi¬ 
bility  in  training  people  to  make  such  judgements  sensibly,  and  that 
we  still  do  too  little  to  open  their  minds  to  the  implications  of  the 
problems  that  they  will  have  to  face. 

All  these  extra-scientific  processes  in  Engineering — ^the  o’eative 
struggle  towards  originality  in  design,  the  attempt  to  place  on  a  rational 
and  humane  footing  the  complicated  relations  between  employer  and 
employee  in  modem  industry,  the  endeavour  to  make  the  broader 
judgements  which  come  up  from  day  to  day  in  a  balanced  and  far¬ 
sighted  way — are  in  themselves  profoundly  educative  processes,  all  the 
time  compelling  men  to  think  not  only  about  the  specific  material 
of  their  occupation,  but  about  the  place  of  their  occupation  in  society, 
and  the  purposes  of  society  itself. 

I  conclude  where  I  began,  with  the  reasons  why  a  young  man  might 
be  persuaded  to  make  a  career  in  technology.  It  is  true  that  it  offers  an 
opportunity  to  serve  the  community  in  a  practical  and  useful  way.  It 
is  tme  also  that  it  offers  the  immensely  stimulating  opportunity  of 
being  a  pioneer  and  contributing  something,  however  little,  to  the 
endless  search  for  freedom  from  poverty  and  the  restrictions  imposed 
by  poverty.  But  these  are  not  the  most  vital  reasons.  The  really  vital 
reason  is  that,  for  a  long  time  now,  we  have  been  engaged  in  making 
a  world  in  which  many  of  the  cmcial  judgements  have  to  be  taken,  and 
are  taken,  by  technologists.  What  matters  most  is  that  the  people  who 
take  these  judgements  should  be  not  only  competent  but  also  wise,  not 
only  intelligent  but  also  humble,  not  only  original  but  also  sympa¬ 
thetic.  It  should  be  our  aim,  kept  constantly  in  mind,  that  our  educa¬ 
tion  should  be  a  source  of  all  these  qualities — ^wisdom,  humility,  and 
sympathy — as  well  as  the  others,  and  that  our  students  should  find 
their  way  to  key  positions  in  the  contemporary  world  in  which  these 
qualities  can  have  the  most  decisive  effect. 
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TOM  BURNS 


Social  Science  and 
Social  Health 

I  AM  not  going  to  pretend  that  the  social  sciences  are  a  homogeneous 
or  even  an  integrated  group  of  disciplines,  or  that  they  all  direct 
their  activities  explicitly  or  implicitly  towards  the  remedy  of  human 
frailty  or  error.  Nevertheless,  I  maintain  that  there  are  what  I  will 
call  “therapeutic”  purposes  embodied  in  sociology,  psychology, 
economics,  and  perhaps  anthropology. 

Tliis  is  most  clear  in  the  case  of  the  first  established  social  science — 
economics.  From  the  beginning,  the  declared  purposes  of  studying  a 
country’s  economy  was  to  cure  its  ills,  to  build  up  its  resistance  to 
disease,  accident,  and  senile  decay,  and  to  disinfect  plague  spots.  And 
the  elaboration  of  economic  theory  (so  it  seems  to  me  as  an  outsider) 
is  very  largely  a  development  of  a  kind  of  imaginary  social  systrai 
capable  of  having  the  diseases  that  economists  diagnose.  Poor  people, 
in  the  last  century,  were  visible  in  rather  obtrusively  large  numbers  and 
in  distressing  conditions.  The  adaptation  of  Malthusian  doctrines 
by  Ricardo,  and  Lassalle’s  iron  law  of  wages,  presumed  an  economy 
in  which  such  painful  features  were  a  part  of  the  natural  order.  It 
was  a  hundred  years  befmre  economists  came  to  view  extremes  of 
poverty  as  a  pathological  feature  of  a  society’s  economy,  and  thus 
conceivably  remediable. 

A  great  deal,  obviously,  depends  on  what  your  notion  of  health  is. 
Even  so  far  as  our  own  bodily  health  is  concerned,  what  we  regard  as 
a  healthy  conditicm  varies  a  good  deal  from  society  to  society,  from 
generation  to  generation,  from  person  to  person,  and  from  age  to  age. 
We,  and  our  doctors,  judge  health  according  to  accepted  ideas.  The 
only  objective  criterion  is  the  absence  of  a  certain  number  of  recog¬ 
nisable  signs  disease;  and  if  these  signs  cannot  be  seen  and  recog¬ 
nised  as  symptoms  of  ill  health,  then  a  person  is  considered  healthy. 
Odd  pains,  occasional  incapacity,  a  lower  expectation  of  life  than  we 
have  now.  all  these  were  formerly  taken  for  granted. 

It  was  the  same  in  the  nineteenth  century  with  large  scale  poverty. 
Economic  health,  or  stability,  was  regarded  as  the  outcome  of  the 
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operation  of  an  unhampered  market  system.  Disturbance — the  odd 
pains,  occasional  incapacity,  the  extinction  of  some  concerns  and  some 
people’s  livelihood — did  occur;  but  this  was  part  and  parcel  of  the 
working  of  the  economy,  of  the  physiology  welfare,  and  if  the 
ecmiomy  were  fundamentally  healthy — e.g.  if  the  price  mechanism 
were  operating  freely — then  balance  would  automatically  be  restored. 
Then  came  the  change.  As  Professcn:  Peacock  has  said : 

Not  the  least  of  ...  the  many  reasons  why  Keynes  and  those  who  have 
subsequently  developed  his  famous  theory  of  income  and  employment, 
have  dominated  post-war  economics  ...  is  their  observation,  confirmed 
by  common  experience,  that  economic  stability  will  not  be  realued  auto¬ 
matically  by  the  market  system.  Accordingly,  a  country  which  tries  to 
maintain  full  employment  without  inflation  must  take  offsetting  steps,  for 
example  by  reducing  government  expenditure  or  raising  taxes  when  infla¬ 
tion  is  exp^ed,  and  by  cutting  taxes  or  raising  expenditure  when  a  slump 
is  expected. 

We  had  inflationary  periods  before  Keynes’  generation.  Of  course 
there  were  slumps.  They  were  unpleasant  and  painful,  but 
“unavoidable.”  They  wwe  “unavoidable”  because  there  were  no 
apparent  remedies;  and  because  they  were  “  imavoidable  ”  they  were 
built  into  the  conception  of  what  a  healthy  economy  was. 

It  is  no  accident  that  Keynes’  major  work  followed  closely  upon 
the  worst  slump  in  the  history  of  capitalist  economies.  At  last  the 
calamity  was  seen  to  be  unbearable,  and  what  we  may  call  “  the  level 
of  tolerable  pain”  was  altered.  After  the  great  slump  the  social 
scientists  began  to  diagnose  slumps  as  pathological,  and  a  remedy 
was  sought.  It  is  the  bigger  wars  which  produce  such  ideas  as  a 
Concert  of  Europe  and  a  World  Government,  a  world  depression  which 
produces  Keynesian  economics,  the  decline  and  fall  of  colonial  raipires 
which  (MToduce  interest  in  race  relations. 

In  general  terms,  one  can  distinguish  two  kinds  of  view  of  what 
constitutes  social  health,  and  of  what  constitutes  the  tolerable  level  of 
pain.  Clearly,  a  pretty  broad  gulf  separates  those  who  think  that 
booms  and  slumps  are  bad  things,  but  that  they  can  be  controlled  and 
the  economy  kept  stable  and  healthy  by  government  action,  from  those 
who  think  the  whole  system  of  the  capitalist  economy  is  wrong  and 
inflicts  intolerable  wrongs  and  hardships  on  the  majority  of  people. 

There  is  a  split,  that  is  to  say.  between  conservative,  conformist 
theory  and  th^apy.  and  radical,  non-confcMinist  theory  and  therapy. 
This  is  well  shown  in  psycho-analytic  theory,  which  is  most  decisively 
directed  towards  therapeutic  ends,  but  which  is  also,  by  implication, 
a  social  philosophy. 
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Herbert  Marcuse  writes  in  his  recent  study : 

According  to  Freud  the  history  of  man  is  the  history  of  his  repression. 
Culture  constrains  not  only  his  social  but  his  biological  existence,  not  only 
parts  of  the  human  being  but  his  instinctual  structure  itself.  However, 
such  constraint  is  the  very  precondition  of  progress.  Civilisation  begins 
when  man  learns  to  give  up  momentary,  uncertain  and  destructive  pleasure 
for  delayed,  restraint,  but  (relatively)  assured  pleasure.  The  human  being 
has  become  an  organised  ego.  It  strives  for  what  is  useful  ”  and  what 
can  be  obtained  without  damage  to  itself  and  its  vital  environment,  .  .  . 
develops  the  function  of  reason;  learns  to  test  the  reality,  to  distinguish 
between  good  and  bad,  true  and  false,  useful  and  harmful.  .  .  .  The  scope 
of  men’s  desires  and  the  instrumentalities  for  their  Ratifications  are  thus 
immeasurably  increased. . . .  However,  neither  his  desires  nor  his  alteration 
of  reality  are  henceforth  his  own:  they  are  now  “  organised  ”  by  his  society. 

This  basic  thesis  has  been  developed  into  an  extraordinarily  powerful  • 
theory  which  comprehends  in  its  explanations  the  whole  of  man’s 
existence  and  conduct.  Progressively,  throughout  life,  the  human 
being  meets  further  and  further  systematisations  before  which  he  is 
compelled  to  succumb :  he  rebels,  and  then  again  is  forced  to  submit. 

And  this  domination,  in  our  society,  becomes  increasingly  impersonal, 
objective,  universal,  and  increasingly  rational,  eflEective,  productive  ...  i 
until  eventually,  and  with  increasing  effect  as  civilisation  advances 
technically,  the  individual  instincts  are  controlled  through  the  social 
use  of  his  labour.  All,  then,  “  work  for  a  system  they  do  not  control, 

...  an  independent  power  to  which  individuals  must  submit  if  they 
want  to  live.”  . . . 

An  extreme  example  of  this  is  an  army,  with  no  chance  of  victory,  > 
but  which  keeps  on  fighting  merely  because  it  is  the  soldi^’s  job  to 
fight. 

What  is  regarded  on  this  theory  as  “  intolerable  ”  is  an  enormously 
large  range  of  human  experience.  Virtually  the  whole  of  civilised 
life  as  we  know  it  is  treated  as  pathological,  or  pathogenic.  FurthCT- 
more,  the  theory  is  self-consistent  and  can  be  applied  to  a  very  wide 
range  of  human  situations  in  our  society. 

Its  therapeutic  value  lies  in  the  ability  to  contrast  a  virtually  un¬ 
challengeable  account  of  the  primordial  experiences  of  childhood,  to 
which  no  derived  criteria  of  good,  bad,  right,  wrong,  can  apply,  with 
the  anxieties,  guilt  and  confusion  which  lie  in  the  current  experience 
of  the  mature  individual. 

By  contrast,  the  revisionists,  as  Marcuse  calls  them — Eric  Fromm, 
Kmren  Homey,  and  Harry  Stack  Sullivan — start  from  a  set  of  beliefs 
about  superior  and  inferior  kinds  of  conduct  and  relationships  and 
values,  which  is  derived  from  a  desire  to  support  a  particular  social 
system. 
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Thus  Clara  Thompson  writes : 

One  cannot  become  a  human  bring  except  through  cultural  experience. 
Society  creates  new  needs  in  people.  Some  of  the  new  needs  lead  in  a 
constructive  direction  and  stimulate  further  development  Of  such  a  nature 
are  the  ideas  of  justice,  quality  and  co-operation.  Some  of  the  new  needs 
lead  in  a  destructive  direction  and  are  not  good  for  than.  Wholesale 
competitiveness  and  the  ruthless  exploitation  of  the  helpless  are  examples 
of  destructive  products  of  culture. 

So  some  bits  of  the  human  situation  are  O.K..  although  others 
are  not,  and  the  ordinary  reader  will  agree  wholeheartedly  that  these 
others  include  “  wholesale  ”  competitiveness  (competition  “  within 
limits  ”  being  O.K.?)  and  “  ruthless  ”  exploitation  of  the  “  helpless.” 
Here  are  the  beginnings  of  a  conformist  psychology,  a  set  of  critoia 
grounded  in  general  disapprovals  voiced  in  the  daily  press — state¬ 
ments  with  which  everybody  can  agree.  The  area  of  ncmnality.  of 
the  healthy,  is  enormous.  In  fact,  the  situation  of  man  in  society  is 
basically  healthy.  “  The  basic  direction  of  the  organism  is  forward.” 
(Sullivan).  Expressions  of  personality  are  to  fit  and  sustain  perfectly 
the  socially  desired  pattern  of  behaviour  and  thought.  Sullivan  again 
writes : 

The  person  who  believes  that  he  has  voluntarily  cut  loose  from  his  earlier 
moorings  and  has  by  choice  accepted  new  dogmata  in  which  he  has 
diligently  indoctrinated  himself,  is  quite  certain  to  be  a  person  who  has 
suffered  great  insecurity.  He  is  often  a  person  whose  self-organisation  is 
derogatory  and  hateful.  The  new  movement  he  has  joined  gives  him  group 
support  for  the  expression  of  ancient  personal  hostilities  that  are  now 
directed  against  the  group  from  which  he  has  come.  The  new  ideology 
rationalises  destructive  activity  to  sudi  effect  that  it  seems  almost,  if  not 
quite,  constructive. 

In  other  words,  the  critic  of  the  social  amd  political  order  is  by 
definition  pathological. 

The  differences  between  conservative  and  radical  are  such  that  each 
is  a  pathological  aspect  of  society  for  the  other.  For  the  Freudian,  the 
conformist  analyst  is  a  particularly  revealing  feature  of  the  repressive 
system  of  civilisation.  For  the  neo-Freudian,  the  social  philosophy  and 
much  of  the  analytic  theory  of  Freud  is  symptomatic  of  the  marked 
rejection  of  the  society  and  the  world  in  which  he  was  bom,  character¬ 
istic  of  the  insecure,  the  marginal  man,  of  whom  the  Jew  is  a 
represedtative  figure. 

There  is  not  usually  much  disagreement  about  the  extent  and 
weight  of  the  pressure  of  social  control  on  us.  The  disagreement — 
usually  tacit — is  about  what  is  tolerable.  Sociologists  roughly  contem¬ 
porary  with  Freud — Durkheim,  Tonnies,  Weber — shared  his  view  of 
the  psychic  destructiveness  of  modern  society.  Weber,  for  example. 
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seems  to  identify  what  the  Freudians  term  “alienated  work”  as  ev 

bureaucratisation,  a  process  which  applies  to  business,  industry,  enter-  it 

tainment,  and  to  organised  religion,  as  much  as  to  government  “  The  of 

great  question,”  he  wrote  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  “  is  therefore,  not  eq 

how  we  can  promote  and  hasten  (the  development  of  bureaucratic  lil 

order)  but  what  we  can  oppose  to  this  machinery  in  order  to  keep  a  th 

portion  of  mankind  free  from  this  parcelling-out  of  the  soul,  from  this 
supreme  mastery  of  the  bureaucratic  way  of  life.”  pi 

More  recently,  the  same  theme  has  been  resumed  by  a  few  socio- 
legists  in  America.  David  Riesman’s  The  Lonely  Crowd  exploited  the 
idea  of  “alienation”  in  terms  of  later  developments  of  the  mass 
society  than  Freud  knew.  Wright  Mills’  White  Collar  and  W.  L. 
Whyte’s  Organisation  Man  have  pursued  the  same  theme.  But  such 
books,  though  much  more  widely  read  than  almost  any  otho:  contem-  ^ 

porary  sociological  writings,  are  against  the  main  stream  of  contem*  ^ 

porary  sociology.  Since  the  ’twenties,  sociology  in  this  country  and 
in  America  has  become  more  conformist,  less  radical.  As  with  psycho-  ^ 
analysis,  there  is  a  more  than  coincidental  relation  between  this  ^ 
development  and  an  increase  in  the  academic  respectability  of  ^ 
sociological  studies.  This  respectability  comes  from  the  promise  which  st 
these  sciences  seem  to  hold  out  of  practical  service  in  die  solution  of  ' 
some  of  the  major  problems  confronting  the  established  institutions  of 
society — the  prevention  of  crime,  the  control  of  labour,  the  improve-  P 
ment  of  performance  in  industry  and  the  armed  forces,  the  control 
of  politically  subversive  groups. 

In  a  large  number  of  cases,  research  has  been  directed  towmrds  find¬ 
ing  reasons  why  people  violate  the  codes  of  conduct,  regarded  by  the 
majority  of  members  of  a  community,  or  by  its  most  powerful 
members,  as  necessary  to  preserve  it  llie  classic  Hawthorne  studies 
were  directed  towards  finding  out  why  workers  did  not  work  harder  p 
than  they  did.  In  studies  of  housing  estates,  social  scientists  are  ^ 
investigating  how  tenants  get  along  together,  whether  they  improve  „ 
their  ways  and  standards  of  conduct  in  ccunparison  with  what  went  > 

on  in  their  former  slums,  how  they  adapt  to  their  new  environment,  ^ 

how  they  might  become  good  citizens.  c 

It  has  been  suggested  that  mudi  of  this  activity  is  the  outcome  of 
the  predeliction  for  structure-theory  which  runs  through  the  social 
sciences.  There  is  a  preference  for  a  stable,  visible  image  such  as  a  ^ 
structure,  an  anatomy,  rather  than  for  a  set  of  terms  which  will  present  i 
the  experience  of  humanity  as  a  physiological  process,  a  succession  of  ^ 
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events  in  time,  organised  in  terms  of  dynamic  change.  Because  of  this 
it  is  suggested  that  the  social  scientist  will  inevitably  think  in  terms 
(rf  reducing  distmbance  to  the  prevailing  order,  of  maintaining 
equilibrium,  of  reinforcing  the  mechanisms  of  contixd.  It  seems  more 
likely,  however,  that,  in  this  case,  as  in  the  others  I  have  cited, 
theory  has  followed  therapeutic  practice. 

Social  scientists,  along  with  the  rest  of.  us.  have  succumbed  to  the 
(H'evailing  notion  that  the  highest  value  of  the  social  order  lies  in 
“keeping  things  going.”  in  making  institutions  work  efficiently.  The 
current  adulation  accorded  to  technological  advances  is  most  striking 
evidence  of  this  subordination  of  p^sonal  values  to  social  systems. 

A  great  deal  of  conscientious  and  honest  effort,  and  much  intelli¬ 
gence  and  technical  skill,  is  being  put  into  social  research  and 
theorising  of  this  conformist  kind.  The  results,  in  terms  of  improved 
managerial  skills  and  insight,  in  terms  of  improved  competence  in 
social  administration,  in  terms  of  the  technical  equi{»nent  of  the 
administrator,  are  already  considerable.  It  is  increasingly  clear,  how¬ 
ever,  that  by  following  this  direction,  social  scientists  are  re-enacting 
the  trahison  des  clercs,  performing,  with  fresh  scenery  and  on  a  new 
stage,  the  perpetual  betrayal  of  society  by  the  intellectuals.  The  task 
I  of  radical  criticism  of  social  conduct  and  institutions,  and  of  the  values 
and  beliefs  which  support  them,  goes  by  default  to  Parisian  caf6 
philosophers  and.  heaven  help  us,  our  angry  young  men. 
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LONELY  OLD  PEOPLE 


At  the  May  FROcrriER  luncheon 
Major  Richard  Carr-Gonun  described 
a  scheme  he  had  started  to  help  old 
people  in  Bermondsey. 

The  Major  began  this  experiment 
by  buying  a  slum  tenement  house 
with  su  rooms:  one  for  a  kitchen, 
another  for  a  housekeeper,  and  four 
for  old  people  (one  each).  The  front 
door  was  kept  unlocked  and  the 
neighbours  and  relations  were  urged 
to  come  in  and  help.  Several  houses 
are  now  being  run  in  this  way. 

Before  starting  this  scheme,  the 
Major  invited  all  the  neighbours  to 
come  and  hear  his  plans.  ^  He  then 
asked  for  tibeir  help,  both  in  dfts  of 
furniture,  and  in  visiting  the  old  folk. 

The  people  responded,  but  were 


shy  of  appe^ng  to  be  kind.  They 
brought  furniture — always  after  dark. 
Teddy  Boys  came  to  help  on  building 
jobs. 

The  National  Assistance  Board 
made  up  the  old  people’s  pensions  to 
£4  a  week.  They  paid  £3  Ss.  Od.  a 
week,  all  told,  which  left  them  with 
15s.  pocket  money.  The  actual  cost 
of  buying  the  houses  had  to  be  met 
dther  by  the  Council,  or  by  private 
gifts.  He  was  now  extending  the  woik 
to  Macclesfield  and  Brighton.  He 
thought  that,  if  only  people  could 
be  brought  to  realise  their  own  per¬ 
sonal  responsibility  to  tiheir  nei^- 
bours,  old  people’s  houses  of  this 
kind  might  be  open^  all  over  the 
country. 
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E.  W.  HEATON 


Reading  and 
Revolution 

! 

A  sermon  preached  in  Salisbury  Cathedral  in  connection  I 
with  its  700th  anniversary,  to  students  and  teachers  of  the 
Institute  of  Education  of  Bristol  University. 


“I  would  rather  speak  five  words  with 
than  ten  thousand  words  in  a  tongue.’ 

The  members  of  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession  are  usually  thought  of  as  being 
among  the  more  stable  elements  in  the 
community,  whereas  a  moment’s  reflec¬ 
tion  will  suggest  that  in  reality  they 
are  revolutionary  agents.  Their 
bottles  of  ink  in  the  long  run  are 
more  explosive  than  Molotov  cock¬ 
tails  and  their  sticks  of  chalk  have  had 
more  impact  on  the  world  than  all  the 
sticks  of  dynamite  which  have  ever 
been  detonated.  If  you  are  not  in  the 
habit  of  thinking  ctf  yourselves  as 
revolutionaries,  I  wish  to  suggest  with 
respect  that  it  is  high  time  you  woke 
up  to  the  facts,  for  if  you  are  hand¬ 
ling  dynamite  daily  it  is  just  as  well  to 
know. 

Nobody  without  blinkers  can  doubt 
that  we  are  in  the  middle  of  a  revo¬ 
lution  of  unprecedented  dimensions — 
intellectual,  psychological,  technologi¬ 
cal  and  social — and  whichever  way 
you  think  of  it  you  are  brought  back 
to  its  origin  in  the  discovery,  dissemi¬ 
nation  and  application  of  knowledge. 
The  snug  little  world  in  which  this 
House  of  God  was  built  and  conse¬ 
crated  700  years  ago  has  unmistak¬ 
ably  collapsed  about  our  ears.  How- 
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my  mind,  in  order  to  instruct  others,  i 
’ — I  Corinthians  14:19.  1 

ever,  the  Cathedral  itself  still  stands,  | 
not  as  a  symbol  of  the  medieval  world 
but  of  the  imperishable  Gospel.  That  ^ 
is  the  reality  it  represents;  the  society 
which  built  it  has  gone  for  good. 

I  am  not  saying  simply  and  platitu-  | 
dinously  that  times  have  changed;  I 
am  suggesting  that  the  medieval  and 
ancient  worlds  have  been  demolished  | 
and  that  men  of  learning  and  science,  - 
teachers  and  students,  have  through¬ 
out  acted  as  the  demolition  squad. 
The  paradoxical  thing  is  that  educa¬ 
tion,  the  force  behind  the  revolution, 
was  bom  and  grew  up  within  the  life 
of  the  Christian  Church  and  yet  the 
Church  is  one  of  the  more  obvious 
casualties  of  its  staggering  advance.  I 
am  not  thinking  of  the  fact  that  uni¬ 
versities,  colleges  and  schools  are  now, 
for  the  most  part,  independent  of 
church  patronage  and  control.  In  the  | 
total  situation  that  is  a  minor  and 
inevitable  development  which  it  is 
sheer  folly  for  the  Church  not  to 
accept  No,  I  don’t  mean  simply  that 
the  Church  has  become  incapable  of 
holding  its  old  position  in  education. 

I  mean  that  the  Church  has  become 
incapable  of  holding  the  allegiance  of 
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the  overwhelming  majority  of  men  in 
the  modem  world.  That  is  some 
Christian  people  look  back  with  nos¬ 
talgic  regret  to  the  world  of  700  years 
ago,  and  it  is  why  you  can  find  eccle¬ 
siastical  spokesmen  engaged  in  caning 
the  twentieth  century  as  though  it 
were  some  naughty  child.  There  is 
no  future  in  that  kind  of  thing.  So 
far  from  being  a  naughty  child,  the 
modem  world  has  attained  an  intel¬ 
lectual  maturity  undreamed  of  700 
years  ago. 

There  never  has  been  a  period  be¬ 
fore  this  when  the  word  “  God  ” 
meant  so  little  to  the  overwhelming 
majority  in  the  Western  World,  The 
change  is  so  momentous  that  it  can¬ 
not  be  ascribed  to  any  degeneration 
in  human  nature,  or  to  any  change  in 
^  human  hearts.  Modem  man  hasn't 
simply  gone  off  the  rails;  he  just  isn’t 
travelling  our  way  at  all.  God  is  not 
repudiated;  He  is  a  subject  which  just 
doesn’t  arise.  But  this  does  not  mean 
that  He  has  ceased  to  be  active;  nor 
does  it  mean  that  human  beings,  how¬ 
ever  dimly  and  incoherently,  have 
ceased  to  respond  to  His  prompting. 
If  God  is  the  God  of  tmth  the  new 
knowledge  vdiich  is  shattering  the  old 
world  and  battering  the  old  Church  is 
something  in  which  He  rejoices,  even 
though  many  who  teach  it  and  learn  it 
do  not  know  His  name.  If  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century  has  forgotten  the 
sovereignty  of  God,  it  has  not  forgot¬ 
ten  the  sovereignty  of  tmth  and  it  will 
not  listen  to  what  the  Church  has  to 
say  about  God,  until  it  is  convinced 
that  the  Church  cares  passionately 
about  tmth.  And  more  than  this:  it 
will  not  listen  to  what  the  Church  has 
to  say  about  anything,  until  it  is  per¬ 
suaded  that  the  Church  cares  so  pas¬ 
sionately  about  its  message  that  it  is 
doing  its  level  best  to  make  itself 
understood. 


The  Church  has  not  grown  up  with 
the  modem  world  and  has  not  yet 
seriously  come  to  terms  with  the  way 
it  lives,  and  thinks  and  talks.  But  on 
the  other  hand  the  Chmch  cannot  be 
said  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  modem 
world  so  long  as  its  members  are  to 
be  found  at  the  vital  point  where  each 
new  generation  grows  to  maturity — 
that  is  to  say,  in  our  sdiools.  Christian 
teadiers  are  inevitably  much  more  in 
the  front  line,  more  clearly  the  ^ock 
troops  of  the  Church  Militant,  than 
the  clergy;  and  their  opportunities  and 
responsibilities  are  formidable.  By 
Christian  teachers,  I  mean  teachers 
who  are  Christians  and  not  only  those 
whose  subject  is  religious  knowledge, 
and  I  make  no  distinction  between 
church-schools  and  the  schools  which 
the  ecclesiastically-minded  sometimes 
cravenly  and  mistakenly  say  the 
Church  has  “  lost.”  Wherever  Christ¬ 
ian  teadiers  are  to  be  found,  there  is 
the  Church;  and  whatever  the  subject 
being  taught,  there  is  the  opportunity 
for  bearing  witness  to  the  Tmth. 

There  is  no  subject  under  the  sun, 
unless  it  be  a  bloodless  discipline  like 
mathematics,  which  does  not  from 
time  to  time  raise  clear  moral  and 
spiritual  issues  in  the  minds  of  the 
young.  The  test  of  the  Christian 
teacher  is  whether  he  or  she  welcomes 
such  awkward  questions  and  tries  to 
answer  them  honestly.  It’s  no  good 
referring  school  children  to  their 
vicar  or  minister;  the  odds  are  that 
they  don’t  have  one,  and  in  any  case 
he’s  got  enough  on  his  plate  without 
doing  bits  of  your  job.  For  it  is  your 
job,  whether  you  teach  geography  or 
what  I  believe  is  now  called  P.E.  The 
Christian  discussions  T  remember  most 
vividly  from  my  own  schooldays  took 
place  in  the  changing  room  of  the 
gym.  You  must  be  prepared  to  answer 
every  question  you  are  asked  and  you 
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mutt  answer  it  with  scrupulous 
honesty  and  in  terms  which  you  be¬ 
lieve  the  questioner  will  understand. 
If  you  don’t  understand  how  the 
minds  of  the  young  work,  there  it  no 
hope  that  anybody  does.  It  is  your 
heavy  responsibility  to  introduce  the 
mind  of  the  diild  to  the  mind  of 
Christ  ”1  would  rather  speak  five 
words  with  my  mind  in  order  to  in¬ 
struct  others,  than  ten  thousand  words 
in  a  tongue.**  It’s  no  good  simply 
handing  out  a  slab  of  unintelligible 
doctrine  and  saying  that  this  is  what 
the  Churdi  thinks;  you  are  the 
Church  and  you’ve  got  to  think.  It 
doesn’t  matter  if  what  you  think 
seems  meagre — a  mere  five  words — ^if 
only  you  think  them  profoundly  and 
honestly — with  your  mind.  But  take 
warning.  Thinking  Oiristians  always 
arouse  suspicion  among  the  orthodox. 
The  timid  will  tell  you  that  you  are 
throwing  out  the  baby  with  the  bath 
water;  such  people  appear  not  to 
have  noticed  t^t  the  baby  is  in  danger 
of  drowning  in  the  bath. 

You  know  the  mind  of  die  next 
generation.  You  are  at  the  vital 
point  where  the  mind  of  Christ  can 
be  communicated  in  terms  which 
make  sense.  If  you  are  Christian 
teadiers  you  cannot  evade  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  being  the  teadiing  Church. 
And  this  means  that  you  must  learn 
to  stand  on  your  own  theological 
feet;  you  must  equip  yourselves  to 
think  about  God  and  His  Christ. 

It’s  no  good  pretending  that  the  odd 


scraps  you  remember  from  Sunday 
sdiool  and  confirmation,  the  snippets 
you  pick  up  by  listening  to  sermons, 
and  the  general  religious  bric-k-brac 
of  the  average  church-goer,  are  good 
enough  to  serve  your  purpose.  To  go 
into  the  teaching  profession  with  that 
kind  of  equipment  is  like  adventuring 
out  on  the  high  seas  hoping  that  half- 
a-dozen  ma'tch  boxes  will  keep  you 
afloat  At  whatever  level  you  are 
working,  80  per  cent  of  your  job  is 
teaching  people  to  read.  Ask  yourself 
sometime  for  what  purpose?  Apply 
that  insight  to  yourself.  Seven  hundred 
years  ago,  when  this  Cathedral  was 
built,  very  few  people  could  read;  they 
had  to  make  do  with  primitive 
methods  like  visual  aids,  of  which  you 
can  see  splendid  specimens  in  the 
Chapter  House.  The  spread  of  read¬ 
ing  has  been  one  of  the  main  forces 
of  the  revolution  which  has  changed, 
and  is  changing,  all  our  lives  and  our 
ways  of  diinking.  Reading  could  and 
must  become  one  of  the  revolutionary 
forces  in  the  life  of  the  Church.  It 
is  fantastic  that  literate  laymen  still 
look  to  be  spoon-fed  by  the  clergy  in 
a  way  which  might  suggest  that  {Hint¬ 
ing  had  never  been  invented.  If  you 
are  or  intend  to  become  a  Christian 
teacher,  you  must  get  down  to  reading 
Christian  books  and  using  your  brains 
in  the  service  of  God; 

To  whom,  as  is  most  justly  due,  be 
ascribed  all  majesty,  might,  dominion 
and  power  henceforth  and  for  ever. 


Truth  is  not  apprehended  except  by  a  heart  prepared  to  receive  it”  (The 
Abbd  Couturier.) 
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IN  TRIBULATION 


There  is  now  an  almost  intolerable 
tension  between  our  fellow-Christians 
in  Eastern  Germany  and  their 
government.  Such  is  the  only  possible 
coDclmion  from  a  mass  of  evidence 
which  has  recently  become  available. 
The  position  is  probably  worse  than 
that  nefore  1953,  when  a  reasonable 
agreement  was  at  last  reached  between 
the  Churches  and  the  Soviet  Zone 
authorities. 

The  main  attacks  by  the  State  have 
followed  two  familiar  lines — an 
attempt  to  discredit  both  Protestant 
and  Roman  Catholic  church  leaders, 
in  particular  Bishop  Dibelius  of 
Berlin,  and  a  relentless  pressure  on 
the  young  people.  The  pretext  for 
press  attacks  on  leading  churchmen 
has  been  their  alleged  approval  of 
N.A.T.O.,  and  the  nuclear  rearmament 
of  Western  Germany.  The  State 
claims  that  the  agreement  to  appoint 
chaplains  for  the  West  German  armed 
forces  is  proerf  of  this  “holy  alliance 
between  the  atom  Bishop  and  the 
atom  Chancellor”  (to  quote  the  East 
Zone  Berliner  Zeitung). 

Propaganda  ag^nst  these  chiu'ch 
leaders  reached  its  height  recently, 
when  the  ^otestant  Churches  in 
Germany  held  their  joint  Synod  in 
East  ana  West  Berlin.  The  main  sub¬ 
ject  to  be  discussed,  “Church  and 
Education,”  particularly  displeased 
•the  authorities,  and  the  Synod  were 
subjected  to  a  hysterical  torrent  of 
abuse  and  to  an  unpleasant  demon¬ 
stration  of  rowdies  in  East  BerUn. 
For  instance,  in  Neues  Deutschland 
Dr.  Dibelius,  who  for  months  now 
has  been  unable  to  vi«t  anywhere  in 
the  German  Democratic  Republic  (the 
East  Zone),  was  described  as  an  “  anti- 
semitic  atomic  arms  politician  .  .  . 
who  reigns  as  a  Protestant  N.A.T.O. 
Pope,” 


More  permanent  in  its  effects  is  the 
government’s  persistent  pressure  on 
the  Church’s  youth.  After  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  success  of  the  Kirchentag 
(Church  Congress)  (rf  1954,  which  was 
held  at  Leipzig  in  the  East  Zone,  the 
State  authorities  inaugurated  an 
annual  Jugendweihe  or  Youth  Dedi¬ 
cation  Oath,  which  church  people 
suspected  was  from  the  start  designed 
to  take  the  place  of  Confirmation — 
though  officially  the  government  has 
deni^  this.  Here  the  Churches, 
both  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant, 
made  an  imccunpromising  stand,  and 
Bishop  Dibelius — ^never  a  very  flexible 
man — insisted  from  the  start:  Either 
Confirmation  or  Jugendweihe,  not 
both.  And  in  1956  and  1957  the 
number  of  children  taking  the 
Jugendweihe  were  only  some  5-8  per 
cent,  of  their  age-group. 

This  year  things  are  different.  The 
government  has  ordered  that  the 
Jugendweihe  shall  be  compulsory;  and 
a  lengthy  preparatory  course  has 
been  efficiently  organised,  with  a  more 
aggressively  Marxist  and  anti-Christ¬ 
ian  syllabus.  Bishop  Dibelius  reported 
that  the  ceremony  itself  may  include 
an  anthem  with  the  words  “There  is 
no  Supreme  Being  which  can  ever 
bring  salvation  to  man.”  Parents  are 
being  told,  “  If  your  children  do  not 
take  die  Jugendweihe  they  cannot 
proceed  to  secondly  school,  or  uni¬ 
versity,  or  jM-ofessional  career;  and 
your  own  job  and  promotiem  will  be 
seriously  jwejudiced.”  Here  is  the  cruel 
alternative  now  facing  thousands  of 
fourteen-year-olds  and  their  parents: 
“  Either  disobey  your  bishop  or 
abandon  all  hope  of  a  good  job  in 
the  future.”  In  these  circumstances,  as 
Bishop  Dibelius  said  at  the  Synod: 
“  It  is  surely  a  miracle  that  there  are 
any  families  at  all  which  still  stand 
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up  to  this  concentrated  pressure,”  and 
it  is  not  surprising  that  Bishop 
J&nicke  of  Saxony  has  asked  his 
Synod  to  find  some  way  of 
enabling  young  people  who  have  been 
forced  to  take  the  Jugendweihe  to 
continue  in  church  membership. 

Voluntary  religious  instruction  in 
schools  has  been  made  more  and 
more  difficult  to  organise,  licences  to 
repair  church  buildings  are  now 
almost  unobtainable,  teachers  may 
lose  their  jobs  imless  they  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  renounce  their  church 
membership.  (There  are  special  local 
offices  where  you  may  obtain  certifi¬ 
cate  of  disaffiliation,  and  the 
Manchester  Guardian  reported  re¬ 
cently  that  these  are  already  com¬ 


pulsory  for  officers  in  the  armed 
forces,  party  officials,  and  students  in 
teacher  training  colleges.)  Church 
papers  are  only  obtainable  though 
the  post,  so  that  it  is  clear  who  sub¬ 
scribes  to  them,  and  the  supply  of 
paper  for  them  is  meagre  and 
irregular.  And  at  least  two  dozen 
pastors  are  in  prison  for  various 
alleged  offences. 

Dr.  G.  K.  A.  Bell,  making  his  last 
speech  as  Bishop  of  Chichester  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  used  the  opportunity 
to  urge  Christian  people  to  note  the 
seriousness  of  the  position  in  Eastern 
Germany.  But  his  fine  speech  seems 
to  have  aroused  considerably  more 
interest  in  Germany  than  in  Britain. 


EAST  &  WEST  CHRISTIANS  IN  WARSAW 


In  contrast  to  the  tense  position  in 
Eastern  Germany,  relations  between 
Chmch  and  State  in  Poland  have  been 
much  better,  at  least  since  October, 
1956.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
under  its  wise  and  brilliant  leader 
Cardinal  Wyszinski,  has  retained 
much  of  its  hold  on  the  people  and 
on  education;  and  there  is  evidence, 
even  in  official  publications,  that  the 
government  will  pennit  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  non-Marxist  socialists  in  the 
fashioning  of  modem  Poland. 

The  recent  opening  of  the  Protes¬ 
tant  Trinity  Church  in  Warsaw  pro¬ 
vided  welcome  evidence  of  these 
friendly  relations.  A  distinguished 
circular  building,  it  was  very  seriously 
damaged  in  September,  1939.  For 
some  time  after  1945  it  was  requisi¬ 
tioned  by  the  authorities,  for  use 
eventually  as  a  library  or  a  museum. 
In  1956  it  was  formally  handed  back 
to  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  after 
restoration  it  was  formally  rededi¬ 
cated  on  May  22nd  last.  The  Burgo¬ 
master  of  Warsaw  was  one  of  the 
guests  of  honour  at  an  official 
banquet  in  the  Hotel  Bristol  (which 
was  German  Staff  headquarters  1939- 
45),  and  the  Minister  of  Culture 


himself  held  a  reception  for  leading  I 
delegates.  These  included  a  unique  ! 
assembly  of  foreign  church  dignitaries  I 
and  even  a  few  laymen,  including  i 
Dr.  von  Thadden-Trieglaff,  President  | 
of  the  German  Kirchentag.  Repre- 
sentatives  came  from  such  different 
states  as  Czechoslovakia,  the  U.SA., 
both  East  and  West  Germany,  France,  | 
Denmark,  and  the  Estonian  and  j 
Latvian  Soviet  Republics.  Bishop  I 
Lilje,  of  Hanover,  who  himself  suf¬ 
fered  under  the  Gestapo  during  the  ' 
last  war,  presided  over  the  dedica¬ 
tion  ceremony;  and  sermons  were 
preached  by  Bishop  Clark  Fry,  of 
New  York,  and  Dr,  Hellstem,  of 
Zuridi. 

This  was  also  a  notable  ecumenical 
occasion  for  Poland  herself.  A  • 
delegation  from  the  World  Council  of 
Churches,  headed  by  Dr.  Visser  *t 
Hooft,  received  an  enthusiastic  wel¬ 
come  after  a  remarkably  free  and  un¬ 
supervised  journey  by  car  through 
C^hoslovakia  and  Western  Poland; 
and  Old  Catholics,  Lutherans,  Re¬ 
formed,  and  members  of  other 
Protestant  denominations  joined  will¬ 
ingly  in  the  ceremonies  and  open 
meetings  held  during  the  week-end. 
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CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION  IN  VIRGINIA? 

It  is  understandable  that  the  inte-  for  the  1,800  Negro  students  of  the 

gration  of  schools  in  the  southern  district.  Of  the  county’s  sixty-six 

States  of  America  should  jH-oduce  white  teachers,  sixty-five  have  agreed 

bitter  and  hard  reactions  among  poli-  to  join  this  plan;  200,000  dollars  has 

tical  leaders.  It  is  less  imderstandable  'j^een  pledged  for  expenses;  Baptist, 

that  some  church-people  should  be  Methodist,  Presbyterian  and  Episcopal 

equally  defiant.  There  have  even  been  churches  have  agreed  to  lend  their 

rumours  about  plans  to  close  all  pub-  buildings  free  of  charge,  and  church 

lie  schools,  leaving  the  Negroes  with  kitchens  will  be  used  as  improvised 

no  schools,  while  the  whites  are  laboratories.  The  Christian  Century 

accommodated  in  new  private  schools  has  conmiented,  “  Organisers  of  the 
to  be  opened  in  church  buildings.  'Virginia  plan  for  the  south’  admit 

In  Ptince  Edward  county,  Vir-  that  they  cannot  see  how  the  arrange- 

ginia,  such  fantastic  ideas  seem  to  be  ment  would  be  carried  after  the  first 

taken  seriously.  The  Christian  Cen-  year.  Stunned  American  Christians 

tury  has  reported  that  when  integra-  will  wonder  how  it  ever  could  have 

tion  is  ordered  all  the  twenty  public  been  earned  to  jthe  first  year.  What 

schools  there  will  be  closed.  Tuition-  sickness  is  it  that  could  set  our  f el- 

free  private  schools  for  the  1,600  lows  so  to  flouting  their  gospel,  re¬ 
white  students  will  be  opened  in  the  versing  their  national  history,  terribly 

buildings  of  ten  or  twelve  churches;  cheating  their  children,  in  order  to 

and  no  provision  at  all  will  be  made  have  their  own  way?” 


METHODIST  PEACE-BUILDERS 

Methodists  in  Britain  have  for  Buddhists,  Hindus,  Muslims  and  Jews, 
several  years  led  the  way  in  provid-  “  Many  times,”  ^d  a  visiting  head¬ 
ing  clubs  where  students  from  over-  master  from  British  Guiana,  “men 
seas  can  find  a  friendly  welcome  and  have  returned  to  Guiana  embittered 
help  for  their  problems  over  lodgings,  by  the  treatment  they  have  received 
holidays,  and  the  like.  14,  Eaton  Cres-  in  England.  They  have  gained  poli- 
cent,  Bristol,  8,  is  the  newest  of  the  tical  i»wer,  and  because  of  their 
seven  Methodist  International  Houses.  anti-British  attitude  have  brought 
A  fully  furnished  hotel  was  bought  about  critical  conditions  in  the  i^li- 
in  1956  by  Bristol  Methodists  tics  of  the  country.  Had  they  lived 
and,  under  the  wardenship  of  in  this  House  their  thinking  would 
Mrs.  E.  M.  L.  Holway,  houses  have  been  different.  When  I  return  I 
twenty-six  university  students.  In  shall  introduce  a  compulsory  project 
residence  this  term  are  students  from  among  my  s«iior  pupils  whereby  they 
British  Guiana,  Ceylon,  Gambia,  shall  correspond  with  young  students 
Ghana,  Hungary,  India,  Kenya,  of  many  other  countries,  learn  their 
Nigeria,  Uganda  and  Zanzibar.  About  culture,  their  ways  of  thinking  and 
one-third  are  from  English  homes,  living,  and  present  it  to  the  rest  of  the 
Students  from  thirty  countries  have  school.  So  I  hope  to  do  mv  part  in 
lived  at  M.I.H.,  Bristol,  since  its  the  work  which  you  have  begim  in 
opening.  It  has  be«i  a  home  for  building  peace  between  the  nations.” 
Christians  of  all  denominations,  Rowland  Goodwin. 

CHRISTIAN  MISREPRESENTATION  IN 
FINLAND  AND  ELSWHERE 

Lutherans  and  Orthodox  have  lived  standing  each  other,  or,  for  the  most 
side  by  side  in  Finland  for  many  part,  even  trying  to  unders^nd  each 
hundreds  of  years  without  under-  other.  Now  this  is  beginning  to 
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change.  While  1  was  in  Finland  a 
meeting  took  place  between  members 
of  the  two  churches  at  which  they 
discussed  their  mutual  misrepresenta¬ 
tions  with  open  friendliness.  Each 
side  listened  quietly  to  the  other’s 
complaints,  and  at  the  end  both 
agre^  to  circulate  an  account  of  their 
proceedings  to  all  parishes  in  Finland 
and  to  take  up  the  question  with  the 
Ministry  of  location.  The  Ortho¬ 


dox  in  particular  considered  that  their 
teaching  was  misrepresented  in 
Lutheran  books  and  still  more  in  cur¬ 
rent  Finnish  textbooks  of  history  and 
geography.  This  was  accepted,  and 
it  was  agreed  that  in  general  each 
church  ought  to  be  described  in  terms 
of  its  own  understanding  of  itself. 
This  admirable  Finnish  initiative 
might  well  be  imitated  elsewhere. 

J.  W.  L. 


THE  CAMBRIDGE  SEVENTY 


The  “Cambridge  Seven,”  a  team 
of  missionaries  headed  by  C.  T.  Studd 
which  went  out  to  China  in  1885,  have 
become  a  legend  in  missionary  his¬ 
tory.  Not  so  many  people  have 
noticed  the  Cambridge  Seventy,  a 
group  which  was  started  in  March 
1955  by  the  C.I.C.C.U.,  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  Evangelical  student  society  at 
Cambridge  University.  As  a  result 
of  many  special  prayer-meetings  and 


a  good  deal  of  efficient  publicity  no 
fewer  than  sixty-six  C.I.C.C.U.  mem¬ 
bers  of  1955  have  now  volunteered  to 
go  overseas  imder  this  scheme;  and 
the  Union  confidently  states  that  the 
number  will  be  completed  soon.  The 
first  of  the  seventy  to  go  out  was  also 
the  first  to  return,  as  his  school  in 
Egypt  was  sold  to  the  Government. 
He  has,  however,  gone  abroad  again 
— this  time  to  Ghana. 


A  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  AFRICA  CENTRE 


Roman  Catholics  have  decided  to 
establish  in  London  a  special  Catholic 
Africa  Centre.  At  a  recent  conference 
held  by  the  Africa  Committee  of  the 
Sword  of  the  Spirit  movement  the 
main  purposes  of  the  new  centre  were 
outlined.  It  will  serve  as  an  informa¬ 
tion  centre  for  the  work  of  the  Roman 
Church  in  Afri^  will  maintain 
special  contact  with  visitors  coming 
from  Africa  to  England,  and  will  re¬ 
cruit  lay  Roman  Catholics  for  all 
kinds  of  work  in  Africa.  It  will  hope 


to  provide  background  courses,  per¬ 
haps  rather  like  those  of  Overseas 
Service,  for  lay  Catholics  who  are 
going  out  to  job$  in  Africa.  The 
centre  will  also  recruit  lay  helpers  for 
missions,  will  arrange  some  study 
groups  and  conferences,  concerned 
not  only  with  religious  but  also  with 
political  problems,  and  will  try  to 
encourage  special  interests  in  African 
affairs  among  school  and  imiversity 
students. 


ST.  JULIAN’S  COMMUNITY  IN  AFRICA 


A  new  branch  of  St.  Julian’s  Com¬ 
munity  has  been  successfully  estab¬ 
lished  in  Kenya,  near  Nairobi.  Owing 
to  some  misunderstanding,  and  oppo¬ 
sition  by  the  more  vocal  European 
residents  in  Kenya,  it  took  eight 
months  after  the  arrival  of  the  four 
Community  members  sent  out  to  start 
it  before  permission  was  finally  given 


for  the  purchase  and  use  of  the  pro¬ 
perty  for  such  a  purpose. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  beautiful  house 
and  lovely  surroundings  may  be  used 
as  a  place  where  people  of  any  reli¬ 
gion,  race,  or  occupation,  can  come 
away  and  so  as  to  speak,  take  a  deep 
breath,  in  the  middle  of  the  very  de¬ 
manding  and  busy  life  that  most  { 
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people  in  Kenya  seon  to  live.  The 
house  has  a  small  but  good  lib¬ 
rary,  and  a  separate  chapel;  and  it  is 
run  so  that  guests  can  be  really  quiet 
if  they  wish,  but  not  if  they  do  not. 

It  is  also  hoped  that  it  may  become 
a  meeting  place  for  all  kinds  of  people 
of  different  races,  where  thoughts 
and  ideas  can  be  discussed  in  an  in¬ 
formal  and  friendly  atmosphere. 
There  are  at  present  few,  if  any  other, 
such  places  in  Kenya  where  people 
can  stay. 

As  in  England  the  members  of  the 
Community  do  the  work  of  the 
House,  and  also  try  to  be  available 
for  meeting  the  people  who  come, 
and  arrange  study  groups,  etc.  One 
group  came  to  study  economics, 
another  to  study  the  Bible.  One  or 
two  came  to  discuss  educational  poli¬ 
cies.  The  Chaplains  of  the  Colony 
have  held  their  annual  retreat  at  the 
House — the  Capricorn  Society  met 
here — some  of  the  students  of 
Makerere  came  as  a  work  party  to 
build  the  chapel,  and  spent  a  week 
doing  this.  More  and  more  people 
are  beginning  to  know  about  us,  and 
the  house  is  being  used  for  quiet  holi¬ 
days,  as  a  place  where  engaged 
couples  can  meet,  as  a  convalescent 


THE  CHURCHES 


It  was  an  exciting  experience  to 
travel  up  and  down  Britain  during  the 
third  week  of  May  last.  From  Birken¬ 
head  to  Perth,  from  Kensington  to 
Hull,  Christian  people  were  busy,  not 
with  their  local  activities  or  with 
annual  conferences  and  meetings,  but 
with  a  combined  operation  of  the 
churches  in  this  country— Christian 
Aid  Week. 

One-and-a-half  million  gift  en¬ 
velopes  were  distributed,  haff  a  mil¬ 
lion  lapel  flags,  50,000  posters  of  vari¬ 
ous  sizes,  40,000  window  stickers,  and 
lesser  quantities  of  other  items.  During 
the  Week  over  5,000  photographs 
were  on  display  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  The  total  financial  re¬ 
sult  may  reach  to  around  £100,000 
judging  by  returns  so  far  received. 

In  London,  people  passed  through 


home,  and  as  a  place  where  people 
can  escape  from  Nairobi  for  a  day  or 
two.  A  few  Africans  have  been  for 
a  quiet  holiday;  but  it  is  a  new  idea 
for  most  of  them  as  yet.  Visitors  have 
come  from  Uganda,  the  Sudan,  and 
Tanganyika  as  well  as  from  Kenya. 

Politically  the  next  few  years  in 
Kenya  are  certain  to  be  very  unquiet; 
and  we  hope  that  St  Julian’s  may  be¬ 
come  a  place  of  refreshment  for  those 
engaged  in  the  exhausting  political 
life  of  Kenya. 

It  is  ho]^  that  as  the  Kenya  St 
Julian’s  gets  into  its  stride  income  wUl 
be  able  to  meet  expenditure,  but  there 
has  not  yet  been  time  to  prove  this. 
It  is  also  clear  that  a  fund  will  be 
needed  to  help  those  who  wish  to 
come  but  cannot  afford  it  This  fund 
has  already  been  started,  but  it  needs 
augmenting  quite  considerably. 

To  start  this  house  in  Kenya  was 
a  venture  of  faith.  The  capital  was 
borrowed  from  the  bank  and  from 
friends.  Support  has  been  generous, 
but  a  further  £15,000  is  needed,  some 
of  it  urgently.  (Cheques  shoiild  be 
sent  to  Miss  Margaret  Potts,  St. 
Julian’s,  Coolham,  Horsham. — ^Ed. 
Frontier.)  D(Miotoy  Alton. 


ACT  TOGETHER 


a  replica  of  a  refugee  hut  outside  St. 
Martin-in-the-Ficlds  at  the  rate  of 
3,000  a  day;  and  such  was  the  demand 
for  seats  at  film-showings  in  the  Dick 
Sheppard  Memorial  Room  beneath 
the  forecourt,  that  Inter-Church  Aid 
films  were  being  screened  continu¬ 
ously  nine  hours  a  day  without  a 
break.  Between  12th  acid  22od  May 
some  30,000  visitors  walked  through 
the  hut  and  gave  over  £2,000. 

Major  efforts  in  many  of  the 
larger  towns  involved  thousands  of 
voluntary  workers.  In  Coventry, 
where  1,500  volunteers  were  used  for 
a  house-to-house  collection  yielding 
over  £3,000,  a  colour  film  of  the 
city’s  Christian  Aid  Week  was  made 
by  the  man  who  is  filming  the  re- 
Wilding  of  Coventry  Cath^ral.  In 
addition  to  daily  broadcast  talks  by 
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the  British  director  of  Inter-Church 
Aid,  Miss  Janet  Lacey,  there  were 
television  programmes  on  both 
B.B.C.  and  I.T.V.,  a  B.B.C.  Network 
Three  report  on  Christian  Aid  Week 
and  a  discussion  on  the  Overseas  pro¬ 
gramme.  The  News  Chronicle  and 
the  Daly  Telegraph  both  commended 


the  appeal  to  their  readers  in  short 
leading  articles,  the  mass-circulation 
magazine.  Illustrated,  published  a 
double-page  feature  during  the  Week, 
and  The  Times  carried  a  display  of 
pictures  on  its  back  page,  featuring 
the  refugee  camp  at  St.  Martin’s. 
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TV  AND  THE  FAMILY 


“Remember  that  you  must  help 
the  child  not  to  become  a  passive  re¬ 
ceiver.  Awaken  his  appreciation  and 
reaction.  The  child  must  learn  by 
your  example  gradually  to  be  able  to 
make  his  own  choice.  .  .  .  Thus  you 
will  discover  that,  through  television, 
the  family  is  enabled  to  help  the  child, 
and  go  along  with  him  in  his  cultural 
formation  and  in  his  leisure  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  formerly.  If  you 
know  how  to  use  television,  you  will 
gain  from  it  a  more  intimate  commu¬ 
nion  with  your  children,  and  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  exchanging  ideas  and  emo¬ 
tions  which  will  deepen  the  bonds  be¬ 
tween  you.” 

The  quotation  is  from  the  code  to 
govern  the  use  of  TV  by  children 
which  has  recently  been  issued  by  a 
Roman  Catholic  organisation  (The 
International  Catholic  Association  for 
Radio  and  Television).  It  gives  guid¬ 
ance  to  parents  and  teachers  about  the 
length  of  time  children  should  spend 
before  TV,  and  the  minimum  age  at 
which  they  should  be  exposed  to  its 
influence.  Parents  must  insist  from 


the  start  that  yoimger  members  of  the 
family  have  no  right  to  view  all  kinds 
of  programme. 

The  Association  also  urges  parents 
and  school-teachers  to  put  pressure 
on  television  producers,  who  are,  it 
maintains,  far  more  sensitive  to  and 
appreciative  of  criticism  than  people 
generally  think.  The  code  includes, 
“  Imagine  the  influence  you  can  exert 
if,  from  every  home  with  television, 
you  occasionally  send  a  postcard  to 
the  programme  director  of  your  region 
to  mark  your  enthusiasm  for  an  ex¬ 
cellent  production  and  also,  perhaps, 
at  the  other  extreme,  a  card  to  mark 
your  disapproval  of  a  programme 
which  you  found  offensive.  Insist 
that  in  any  general  television  policy 
those  responsible  do  not  forget  that 
television  is  first  and  foremost  home 
entertainment.  Emphasise  the  need 
for  a  family  atmosphere,  particularly 
in  Saturday  and  Sunday  programmes. 
Demand  that  the  programmes  strike 
an  equal  balance  between  current 
events,  documentaries  and  light 
entertainment. 
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CONGREGATIONALISTS  SPEAK  OUT 


The  annual  assembly  of  the  Con¬ 
gregational  Union  of  England  and 
Wales  was  noticeable  this  year  for 
some  plain  speaking  by  the  new  chair¬ 
man,  the  Rev.  W.  Griffith-Jones.  In 
his  address  he  sjrake  particularly  of 
the  decline  of  religion,  or  at  least  of 
churchgoing,  in  Wales.  He  said,  “The 
churches  still  play  an  important  part 
in  the  life  of  the  community,  but  Aey 
have  all  but  lost  the  strong  directive 
influence  they  had.  One  of  the  main 
reasons  had  been  the  emotional  and 


individualistic  character  of  the  Re¬ 
vivals,  and  the  somewhat  uncertain 
moral  implications  of  religious  experi¬ 
ence.  ...  In  face  of  economic  stress, 
and  the  personal  tyranny  of  the 
bosses,  religion  l^ame  other¬ 
worldly  and  pietistic,  and  failed  to 
speak  to  man’s  condition. . . .  The  re¬ 
action  was  bound  to  come  to  a 
materialistic  way  of  life,  and  we  are 
still  in  the  empty  despairing  loneli¬ 
ness  of  life  without  faith.  That  is  why 
we  have  scores  of  large  church  build- 
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ings  with  only  a  handful  of  brave, 
devoted  people  in  them.  That  is  why 
we  have  60,000  in  one  field  at  a  rug¬ 
ger  match  on  Saturday,  and  about 
10,000  in  500  churches  on  Sunday 
morning.” 

Mr.  Griffith-Jones  also  spoke  very 
frankly  about  the  position  of  Con^e- 
gational  churches  generally,  saying, 
“I  should  like  to  see  more  evidence 
in  many  churches  that  there  are  a  few 
who  love  the  place,  that  the  standard 
of  giving  bears  some  relation  to  the 
needs  of  the  work,  and  to  the  im¬ 
proved  circumstances  of  the  members, 
and  to  the  depreciation  in  the  value 
of  money.”  He  concluded,  “  Our 
hope  is  in  the  young  people  who  will 
break  through  the  superficiality  of 
the  times  and  set  the  standards  of 


WITHOUT 


The  official  news-letter  of  the 
Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasa- 
land  states  that  in  1957  the  average 
earnings  for  European  employees  on 
the  Copperbelt  mines  were  £1,899. 
For  the  same  year  the  average  earn¬ 
ings  of  the  Africans  employed  in  the 
mines  was  £189.  Both  African  and 


discipleship  before  their  fellows.” 

The  Rev.  Norman  Charlton,  of 
Leeds,  introducing  a  special  report 
from  the  ”  Church  and  Industry 
Group”  said  that  they  felt  industrial 
chaplains  were  not  the  answer  to  the 
problems  of  evangelism  in  industi^. 
He  maintained,  ”  Evangelism  in  in¬ 
dustry  is  primarily  the  concern  of  lay 
people  and  not  of  Ministers.  .  .  .  The 
question  of  full-time  industrial  chap¬ 
laincies  has  been  fully  considered  and 
we  feel  the  denomination  must 
largely  work  in  other  ways.  Industrial 
witness  is  essentially  a  layman’s  task.” 

The  Congregational  churches  are  to 
prepare  a  training  course  for  industrial 
affairs  and  the  structure  of  industry. 
This  will  be  available  for  laymen  as 
well  as  ministers. 


COMMENT 


European  earnings  have  increased 
considerably  since  1951;  but  the 
European  fi^es  do  not  include  the 
value  of  additional  benefits  which  em¬ 
ployees  get  in  the  way  of  subsidised 
housing,  company  contributions  to  a 
pension  scheme,  and  life  insurance 
premiums  paid  by  the  companies. 


TAKING  RELIGIOUS  TELEVISION 
SERIOUSLY 


Recent  comments  in  the  Church 
Assembly  and  elsewhere  have  em¬ 
phasised  t^  need  for  informed  and 
serious  criticism  of  religious  pro¬ 
grammes  on  TV.  Figures  from  TAM 
(Television  Audience  Measurement 
Ltd.)  have  reported  that  the  con¬ 
troversial  ITV  youth  religious  pro¬ 
gramme  Sunday  Break  has  on 
occasions  reached  an  audience  of  no 
fewer  than  seven  million  people;  and 
other  Sunday  religious  series  are  often 
seen  by  over  three  million  viewers. 

Many  Christian  people  will  norm¬ 
ally  be  at  church  during  the  main 
times  for  religious  transmissions 
(6.20-7.25  p.m.).  We  suggest  never¬ 
theless  that  it  would  be  well  worth 
while  for  a  sizeable  group  of  lay- 


people  to  undertake  a  regular  viewing 
of  religious  TV  programmes — per¬ 
haps  in  rota  over  a  period  of  six 
months,  and  to  complete  systematic 
reports  of  their  reactions  and  impres¬ 
sions.  If  enough  volunteers  come 
forward  for  this,  a  summary  of  the 
survey  will  be  published  in  Frontier, 
and  in  addition  the  full  file  of  replies 
will  be  made  available  for  any  ITV 
or  BBC  staff  who  may  be  interested. 

If  you  would  like  to  consider  join¬ 
ing  in  this  little  experiment,  apply  for 
fuilher  details,  preferably  on  a  post¬ 
card,  addressed  to : 

The  News  Editor, 

Frontier, 

c/o  Audenshaw  Grammar  School, 
Audenshaw,  Manchester. 
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T.  R.  M.  CREIGHTON 


Education  and  | 

Society  in  East  Africa 

The  members  of  the  de  la  Warr  Commission  on  University 
Education  in  East  Africa  in  1937  recommended  that  the 
Government  technical  school  on  Makerere  Hill  in  Uganda 
should  be  raised  to  the  status  of  a  university  college,  serving  the 
territories  of  Uganda,  Tanganyika,  Kenya  and  Zanzibar,  Until 
two  years  ago,  when  the  Royal  Technical  College  at  Nairobi  was 
founded,  Makerere  College  was  the  only  institution  offering  a 
higher  education  in  East  Africa,  and  its  influence  in  all  the 
territories  has  been  strong.  It  is  financed  by  the  East  African 
territorial  governments,  with  assistance  from  Colonial  Office 
funds. 

The  college  has  been  affiliated  to  London  University  since 
1953.  This  means  that  London  has  the  final  decision  regarding 
both  the  syllabuses  suggested  by  the  college  staff  and  the  pro- 
visioruil  examination  results.  Before  1953  the  college  awarded 
its  own  diplorrui,  of  a  lower  standard  than  the  London  degree 
and  of  less  value  to  the  holder.  In  1953,  the  first  year  of 
affiliation,  13  students  graduated  in  arts  and  sciences.  This 
number  quickly  rose  to  25.  In  1957, 45  graduates  went  out,  and 
in  1959  it  is  hoped  there  will  be  62.  A  steady  increase  is 
envisaged.  The  rate  of  failure  in  the  final  degree  examitiation, 
taken  after  four  years  at  the  college,  is  very  low. 

The  subjects  taught  for  degrees  are  English  language  and 
literature,  history,  geography,  mathematics,  economics,  political 
science  and  sociology;  physics,  chemistry  and  biology;  agricul¬ 
ture;  veterinary  science;  medicine  (Makerere  doctors  acquire  full 
recognition  by  the  British  Medical  Association);  and  graphic 
art  for  the  Slade  School  diploma.  In  arts  and  sciences  the 
rwrmal  degree  is  the  London  three-subject  general  degree. 
Honours  courses  in  some  subjects  are  being  introduced  for  the 
first  time  this  year. 
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MAKERERE  was  founded  as  an  intn-racial  college,  and 
accepts  students  of  all  colours,  races  or  creeds,  on  equal 
footing.  Of  the  present  student-population  of  about  630.  five 
are  Europeans  (two  of  these  are  local  residents,  and  three  are  research 
students  from  Britain),  about  f<»ty  are  Asian  Arab,  and  the 
remainder  African.  It  is.  in  effect,  though  not  by  intention,  an  African 
college.  All  the  African  students  receive  grants  from  their  governments, 
or.  in  a  few  cases,  from  local  authorities,  which  cov»  their  whole 
university  life  and  courses. 

Newcomers  to  Makerere  are  sometimes  surprised  to  hear  the 
students  talk  of  themselves,  as  a  matter  of  course,  as  the  “  cream  of 
East  Africa.”  It  takes  a  little  time  to  realise  that  this  is  not  arrogance, 
but  simply  the  repetition  of  a  phrase  that  has  been  drummed  into  them 
by  Europeans  visiting  the  college,  and  that  it  is  used  rather  as  a  tribute 
to  the  education  they  are  receiving  than  to  the  students  themselves. 
Too  many  V.I.P.’s  who  fly  out  from  England  for  a  week  or  two  tell  the 
student-body  from  pulpit  or  rostrum  that  they  are  “  the  future  leaders 
of  East  Africa.”  This  creates  an  impression  that  Makerere  is  a  school 
for  leaders,  the  first  rung  in  the  ladder  of  success.  The  emphasis  seems 
i  to  be  laid  upon  attaining  positions  of  leadership  rather  than  upon  the 
I  responsibility  as  a  servant  which  leadership  imposes  upon  a  privileged 
I  member  of  an  under-privileged  community.  You  will  seldom  hear 
I  members  of  the  college  staff  exhorting  their  pupils  to  become  leaders 
^  of  East  Africa. 

I  Since  1937  Makerere  has  been  slowly  building  up  an  informed  and 
i  thinking  public  all  over  East  Africa.  It  is  sending  out  Africans 
^  equipped  with  ideas  and  with  an  easy  understanding  of  the  great  world 
beyond  them.  It  is  breaking  down  African  isolation.  You  will  find 
black  African  graduates  in  every  up-country  township  and  even  in 
many  villages — ^men  whose  familiarity  with  the  sophisticated  world 
of  thought,  culture  and  politics  makes  them  interpreters  of  the  West 
to  their  fellows. 

In  the  bigger  towns  like  Nairobi,  Mombasa.  Kampala  and  Dar-es- 
Salaam,  the  younger  recent  graduates  are  forming  a  kind  of  society  new 
to  Africa.  Tribal  exclusiveness  is  the  greatest  barrier  to  a  sense  of 
African  social  unity,  but  these  groups  of  friends  have  stopped  con¬ 
sidering  tribal  allegiances.  They  meet  over  greasy  food  and  Coca-Cola 
in  indescribably  dreary  Indian  doss  houses.  Their  tribe  is  Makerere. 
their  totem  a  liberal  Vacation,  and.  instead  of  tribal  sorcerers,  they 
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have  Sophocles  or  Wordsworth,  Newton,  Einstein  or  Max  Planck.  They 
radiate  a  brash  over-confidence,  an  engaging  unawareness  of  the 
importance  of  time,  and  a  disarming  immaturity  but  they  have 
vitality,  humour,  and  verve.  They  make  their  own  social  experiments. 
One  party  managed,  with  resolute  modesty,  to  get  a  drink  in  Nairobi’s 
most  exclusively  European  hotel,  another  showed  the  greatest  tenacity 
and  tact  over  a  whole  week  in  breaking  down  the  colour  bar  in  a 
white  pub  in  the  Kenya  highlands,  and  persuaded  some  Europeans 
for  the  first  time  that  Africans  may  be  as  interesting  companions  as 
other  white  men. 
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Tribalism  is  little  trouble  in  the  life  of  Makerere  College  itself.  b 

There  appears  to  be  more  in  the  power  of  ideas  to  unite  men  than  in  a 

the  power  of  tradition  to  separate  them.  The  exception  to  this  is  the  h 

Baganda,  who  are  noted  among  their  fellow  students  for  their  n 

reluctance  to  mix.  o 

The  East  African  graduate’s  hardest  task  on  going  down,  if  he  does  e 

not  go  to  the  city,  is  to  fit  into  his  own  tribal  community.  He  finds  that  t 

his  people  grotesquely  over-rate  his  social  rdle  and  position,  his  t 

capacity  and  responsibility — and  his  earning  power.  Distant  relatives 
turn  up  to  stay  with  him  for  protracted  periods;  he  is  expected  to  be  £ 

able  to  pay  his  brother’s  bride-price  or  help  out  his  father’s  agricultural  > 

failures,  to  lend  his  mother’s  sister’s  cousin  five  pounds.  He  has  ] 

difficulty  in  finding  like-minded  friends  and  associates  in  the  tribe  and  < 

supreme  difficulty  in  finding  a  wife.  j 

Can  he  face  life  with  an  uneducated  tribal  partner  who  kneels  before 
him  and  would  think  it  impertinent  to  sit  at  the  same  table?  Shall  he 
practice  the  traditional  polygamy?  Can  he  find  a  woman  educated 
enough  to  share  his  whole  life?  If  he  can,  must  he  go  through  what  he 
considers  the  out-dated  formalities  of  paying  her  family  a  large  sum 
of  money  or  cattle  for  the  privilege  of  marrying  her,  and  of  giving 
three  days  of  costly  beer  parties  to  celebrate  the  nuptials,  to  please 
their  respective  families?  (A  Makerere  man  is  expected  to  produce 
expensive  European  bottled  beer,  not  the  maize  or  banana  liquor,  good 
enough  for  ordinary  tribesmen.)  I  remember  finding  it  hard  to  explain 
a  poem  by  Sir  John  Suckling  to  an  undergraduate  class.  “  I  suppose,” 

I  said,  “  that  in  yom  own  communities  you  don’t  ‘  fall  in  love  *  and 
the  lovesick  swain  has  no  meaning  for  you?  ”  “  Well,”  answered  one 
man,  “  do  you  mean  on  Makerere  Hill  or  off  it?  ” 

But  in  spite  of  these  and  many  other  difficulties  of  adjustment,  the 
Makerere  man  disseminates  three  ideas  in  his  community.  Firstly  I 
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he  learns  that  it  is  possible  for  white  men  to  impart  their  skills  in  a 
disinterested  way,  and  to  treat  black  men  as  equals,  because  the  staff 
at  Makerere  do  this.  Secondly,  Africans  can  really  acquire  the  white 
man’s  skills,  knowledge  and  ideas,  and  can  manipulate  them  as  well  as 
he  can.  Thirdly,  these  things  have  validity  and  can  Ining  both  mastery 
over  nature  and  intrinsic  pleasure  or  delight  Believing  this  gives 
the  remotest  village  a  new  sense  of  connection  with,  belonging  to, 
the  strange  new  world  of  the  West 

Settlers  in  East  Africa  often  attack  Makerere  because  it  **  puts  ideas 
into  the  heads  ”  of  Africans.  It  is  a  criticism  which  the  college  should 
be  proud.  Next  to  this,  the  commonest  complaint  is  that  it  is  too 
academic.  It  is  often  said  that  what  is  wanted  is  “  Africans  with  know* 
how  who  are  ready  to  take  their  coats  off  and  get  their  hands  dirty, 
not  a  bunch  of  white-collared  intellectuals.”  But  there  is  no  “  either/ 
or  ”  about  it.  If  Africans  are  to  take  a  place  in  the  life  of  the  territories, 
even  remotely  related  to  their  numerical  strength  and  economic  needs, 
there  is  room  for  all  the  graduates  Makerere  can  train  and  all  the 
tradesmen  technical  education  can  produce. 

The  truth  behind  this  criticism  is  that  the  curricula  and  syllabuses 
are  too  slavishly  modelled  on  English  prototypes  designed  for  people 
whose  mother  tongue  is  English,  who  come  from  a  European  cultiural 
background.  The  cause  of  this  is  the  relationship  with  London,  which 
demands  adherence  to  the  London  University  classification  of  subjects 
for  teaching  and  examination,  and  a  certain  rigidity  in  the  Western 
academic  mind.  Too  little  thought  has  been  given  to  the  best  way 
of  making  the  important  aspects  of  western  culture  available  on  a 
basis  of  intensive  and  serious  study  to  a  student  to  whom  both  the 
English  language  and  western  ways  of  thought  are  foreign;  too  little 
to  a  consideration  of  what  aspects  of  our  culture  are  accessible,  useful, 
or  essential  to  an  African  who  wishes  to  take  his  place  in  modern 
Africa. 

This  is  too  big  a  subject  to  pursue  here,  but  very  briefly  I  would  say 
that  Africans  (if  one  can  generalise  at  all)  find  the  intensely  subjective 
nature  of  much  Western  thought  and  literature  hard  to  understand. 
They  have  not  yet  learnt  to  take  themselves  quite  as  seriously  as  D.  H. 
Lawrence  or  Nietzche,  and  prefer  the  grittily  factual  qualities  typical  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Having  no  aesthetic  tradition  they  find  it  hard  to 
distinguish  between  purely  aesthetic  and  moral,  human,  or 
informative  qualities,  and  should  not  be  obliged  to  study  work  that 
makes  a  purely  aesthetic  appeal.  They  want,  as  we  do,  to  know  more 
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about  their  own  continent  than  about  others,  and  their  studies  should 
encourage  this. 

Finally,  the  conventional  European  distinction  between  literature, 
history,  geography,  philosophy,  and  so  on,  is  a  mere  classification,  not 
a  God-given  reality.  One  should  be  ready  to  consider  a  homogeneous 
Arts  Course  in  European  culture  which  broke  down  these  barrios,  not 
by  lowering  the  standard  of  wmrk  and  study,  but  by  choosing  those 
aspects  best  suited  to  Africa.  The  wisdom  of  transplanting  European 
centred  courses  to  Africa  rather  than  evolving  African-centred  ones 
at  the  same  standard  is  questionable.  Educationists  in  Africa  are  ' 
divided  on  what  is  the  object  of  a  western  education  for  Africans.  Is  j 
it  to  make  the  African  mind  into  a  European  mind?  Or  to  use  our  | 
culture  to  bring  to  consciousness  aspects  of  the  African  mind  which  < 
are  so  far  concealed  and  unconscious?  I 

African  Gradiiaitcs  in  Society 

How  far  does  Makerere  fit  its  graduates  to  fulfil  their  tasks  in  East 
African  society?  The  opportunities  open  to  Africans  differ  greatly 
between  the  three  territories.  The  same  graduate  has  a  good  chance  to 
become,  in  Uganda,  a  minister  of  the  crown,  in  Tanganyika,  a  District  | 
Commissioner,  and  in  Kenya,  with  a  lot  of  luck,  assistant  principal 
of  a  teacher  training  college.  The  college  strives,  as  the  special  relaticMi 
with  London  demands,  to  give  its  graduates  a  sound  academic  back¬ 
ground  rather  than  to  fit  them  for  a  particular  rdle  in  society.  Almost 
all  students  go  either  to  teaching  or  to  the  various  government  services 
or  into  commerce.  A  study  of  their  subsequent  careers  shows  that 
the  degree  of  success  they  achieve,  and  of  satisfaction  they  give, 
depends  mainly  upon  the  extent  to  which  they  are  regarded  as  equals 
and  given  responsibility. 

The  government  services,  especially  in  Kenya  and  Tanganyika,  still 
tend  to  regard  them  as  schoolboys,  to  submit  them  to  close  supervision, 
(fften  by  Europeans  less  well  qualified  than  they  are.  and  to  look 
for  complacent  subordinates  without  initiative.  At  the  same  time,  they 
expect  them  to  learn  the  complexities  of  staff  control  and  administra¬ 
tive  method  by  experiment  and  give  no  training  in  these  fields  to 
supplement  a  purely  academic  degree.  They  get  auntly  supervision 
rather  than  dynamic  leadership  from  the  Europeans  who  control  them. 
Civil  servants  are  slow  to  understand  how  fast  an  African  at  Makerere 
develops  his  latent  gifts  and  how  differently  he  needs  to  be  treated 
from  the  less  advanced  Africans  they  are  used  to.  The  governments. 
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j  ia  the  main,  tend  to  emphasise  the  deficiencies  of  Makerere-trained 
teachers  and  civil  servants. 

Some,  but  not  all,  branches  of  commerce  are  less  hampered  by 
{  traditional  attitudes.  The  big  oil  companies.  Shell,  Standard  Vacuum, 
and  the  rest,  are  prepared  to  take  all  the  Makerere  men  they  can  get, 
arts  and  science  graduates  alike,  and  to  train  them  carefully  and 
adequately.  They  appear  to  be  aiming  at  forming  an  all-African 
administration  up  to  a  very  high  managerial  level,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  about  the  commercial,  political,  and  human  wisdom  of  this. 

I  Racial  relations  in  the  oil  companies  are  excellent,  not  least  because 
j  a  good  many  of  the  top  executives  are  Americans  who,  whatever  their 
I  problems  at  home,  find  it  easier  to  meet  Africans  on  a  footing  of 
i  equality  in  Africa  than  the  average  British  business  man  does.  Their 
Makerere  employees  start  of!  at  between  six  and  seven  hundred  pounds 
a  year  in  the  training  grade — a  very  large  sum  in  African  terms — 
with  assistance  in  buying  a  car  and  a  good  many  other  privileges.  They 
have  good  prospects  of  attaining  positions  of  independence  and  respon¬ 
sibility  in  quite  a  short  time.  The  graduates  so  employed  speak  with 
enthusiastic  appreciation  of  their  treatment,  and.  unlike  the  govern¬ 
ments,  the  oil  companies  declare  themselves  most  satisfied  with  the 
men  they  have  taken  on. 

.  The  truth  is  that  the  success,  stability  and  usefulness  of  African 
I  graduates  in  their  jobs  depends  in  the  main  upon  the  training  and 
treatment  they  get  from  their  European  seniors  in  the  first  few  years, 
and  upon  the  skill  these  Europeans  show  in  assimilating  them.  The 
oil  companies  have  so  far  been  more  successful  in  this  than  the 
governments.  The  disadvantage  of  this  situation  is  that  too  many  of 
the  best  Africans  go  to  business,  for  the  sake  of  good  treatment  and 
good  pay,  and  too  few  to  government  service  and  teaching,  where  they 
would  have  more  direct  influence  on  the  political  and  cultural  develop- 
1  ment  of  their  people.  But  it  is  possible  to  argue  also  that,  in  a  politioil 
I  situation  so  clearly  transitional  as  that  of  all  three  East  African 
j  territories,  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  having  the  best  brains  and 
I  characters  securely  built  into  the  economic  system. 

In  general,  then,  Makerere  is  sending  out  into  East  Africa  proud, 
promising,  young  men,  who  thrive  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  benevolent 
private  enterprise,  among  European  seniors  who  can  afford  to  work 
largely  for  their  own  elimination.  The  Shell  executive  who  hands  his 
job  over  to  an  African  continues  to  belong  to  a  world-wide  organisa¬ 
tion  and  will  simply  leave  Nairobi  for  Central  America  or  the  Persian 
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Gulf.  The  Colonial  servant,  or  the  member  of  a  purely  British  trading 
company,  is  likely  to  feel  that  he  is  undermining  the  basis  of  his  service, 
and  that  very  soon  there  will  be  nowhere  for  him  to  go  but  back  to 
overcrowded,  unremunerative  Britain.  I  would  not  for  a  moment 
attribute  a  deliberate  dog-in-the-manger  exclusiveness  to  a  group  of 
men  who  are  well  aware  of  their  responsibility  to  Africans.  But  I  do 
think  it  causes  an  unconscious  attitude  of  condescension,  based  on  an 
even  less  conscious  resentment,  towards  advancing  Africans,  which  is 
a  main  cause  of  the  difficulties  they  experience  in  working  with  them. 
The  African  graduate  is  aware  of  a  less  open,  more  ambivalent  attitude 
frmn  traditional-minded  Britons  and  civil  servants,  and  is  inevitably 
inhibited  and  alienated  by  it  so  that  he  becomes  at  the  same  time  shy, 
aggressive,  disobliging,  and  awkward.  The  following  extract,  written  | 
by  a  Makerere  student,  describing  his  career  in  government  service 
illustrates  this: — 

Life  as  lived  outside  the  college  was  vei7  different  from  what  I  had 
imagined  it  would  be.  I  was  the  only  African  in  the  oflSce.  I  had  my 
table  in  the  right-hand  comer  away  from  my  fellow-European  workers. 
There  were  three  European  men  and  one  woman — a  typist — in  the  ofBce. 
The  men  only  talked  to  me  when  they  had  to  say  something  strictly  ofBcial. 
They  were  very  kind  to  me  in  the  mornings  because  they  greeted  me.  The 
lady  never  greeted  me.  One  morning  I  ventured  to  say,  “  Good  morning, 
Miss  Smith,”  but  she  only  smiled  aristocratically  in  reply.  I  did  not  smile 
back.  I  had  several  smiles  from  European  visitors  who  popped  into  the 
office  to  see  Miss  Smith  and  others,  but  as  usual  I  found  it  difficult  to  tell 
when  an  Englishman’s  smile  was  genuine. 

When  I  was  permanently  appointed  I  was  entitled  to  a  three-bedroomed 
house.  But  this  kind  of  house  could  only  be  found  in  the  European 
residential  area.  No  European  would  agree  to  have  me  as  a  neighbour. 
So  I  had  to  live  in  the  Administration  African  Residential  Area  in  a  one- 
bedroomed  house  and  shared  a  kitchen  with  four  other  neighbours. 

The  situation  reflected  here,  and  its  difference  from  that  in  some 
commercial  firms,  is  probably  inevitable,  but  one  must  recognise  that 
it  exists. 

If  you  go  to  East  Africa,  you  will  be  told  a  good  many  stories,  at  the 
bars  of  European  clubs,  of  Makerae  men  who  failed — ^who  succumbed 
to  drink  or  women,  to  the  temptation  of  peculation,  or  the  blandish¬ 
ments  of  communist  agents,  or  who  simply  cracked  up  under  the  strain 
of  simultaneously  adapting  themselves  to  a  new  position  in  their  own 
communities  and  finding  their  feet  in  a  European  world.  The  astonish¬ 
ing  thing  is  not  that  such  things  happen  (do  they  not  among 
Europeans?),  not  that  there  are  some  failures,  but,  considering  the 
inner  and  outer  strains  and  stresses  which  inevitably  face  any  Makerere 
graduate  in  his  future,  that  there  is  so  predominant  a  majority  of  i 
successes.  ' 
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DANIEL  JENKINS 


Ungentlemanly 
Conduct  or 
Anglicans  Criticising 
Themselves 


Authors  and  publishers  appear  to  have  been  very  well  apprised  of 
the  fact  that  this  is  the  year  in  which  "the  Bishops  are  Coming,"  *  to 
quote  the  title  of  a  popular  book  about  Lambeth  which  must  have 
carried  sinister  overtones  indeed  for  Scottish  ears.  Certainly,  there 
can  rarely  have  been  such  a  spate  of  of  them,  the  Essays  in  Anglican  Self- 
books  about  Anglicanism  as  this  Criticism.  There  are  seventeen  essays, 
summer  has  produced.  Bishop  written  mostly  by  younger  Anglicans, 
Stephen  Neill  has  brought  out  a  but  with  one  written  by  an  English 
characteristically  accomplished  study  Congregationalist,  Principal  John 
of  Anglicanism  in  the  Pelican  series;  Marsh,  and  another  by  Prof.  T.  F. 
the  S.P.C.K.  have  published  a  sur-  Torrance,  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
vey  The  Anglican  Communion,  by  No  one  can  complain  that  these  criti- 
G.  F.  S.  Gray^;  Canon  Carpenter  of  cal  Anglicans  pull  their  punches.  The 
Westminster  has  edited  the  speeches  theology  and  social  teaching  of  the 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury*,  Church  of  England  come  in  for  some 
and  two  young  laymen.  Lord  Altrin*  very  rough  handling  from  Mr.  John 
cham*  and  Peter  Kirk,  M.P.*,  have  Wren-Lewis  and  Mr.  Denis  Munby, 
told  us  what  is  right  and  wrong  with  and  the  ex-Bishop  of  Madras,  Dr.  Hol- 
the  Church  of  England.  David  lis,  writing  on  “  Anglicanism  and 
Paton  has  edited  a  series  of  Essays  Unity,”  produces  a  jeremiad  worthy 
in  Anglican  Self-Criticism  for  the  of  a  New  England  divine. 

S.C.M.  Press*,  who  also  promise  us  It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  the 
a  book  by  David  Edwards  in  the  most  searching  criticism  comes  from 
autumn,  entitled,  Not  Angels  but  Anglicans  writing  from  overseas  and 
Anglicans.  There  may  well  be  other  from  situations  where  they  have 
books  which  have  escaped  our  notice,  been  thrust  into  close  relations  with 
The  note  of  self-criticism  is  present  Christians  of  other  traditions  and 
in  all  these  books,  but  most  definitely  people  of  other  cultures.  Mr. 
in  the  most  interesting  and  original  Anthony  Hanson’s  bold  discussion  of 

; - — - TTTZ -  the  limitations  of  the  Book  of  Com- 

*  Evans.  18/-.  mon  Prayer  m  the  hght  of  his  ex- 

» Fa^'^^esT^*'^!?/?'  •  25/-.  perience  of  the  liturgy  of  the  Church 
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of  South  India  shakes  the  assumption 
that  the  Prayer  Book,  with  whatever 
permitted  divergencies,  must  'always 
be  the  norm  of  worship.  And  Mr. 
John  V.  Taylor’s  attack  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  conditional  administration  of 
the  sacraments  as  it  has  worked  out 
in  Africa  raises  large  issues  for  Angli¬ 
can  attitudes  to  inter-communion  in 
Britain. 

That  the  most  searching  criticism 
should  come  from  this  quarter  is 
noteworthy  because  Anglicanism 
often  appears  at  its  best  when  its 
imagination  is  stimulated  by  being 
confronted  inescapably  with  new  ex¬ 
perience  and  when  it  is  compelled  to 
act  without  reference  to  precedent. 
^This  may  be  because,  to  an  outsider, 
the  virtues  of  the  Anglican  com¬ 
munion  seem  to  be  pre-eminently 
those  of  the  conservative  temper  in 
a  Christian  context.  And  conserva¬ 
tives  are  always  at  their  best  when 
circumstances  compel  them  to  act 
radically  and  at  their  worst  when  they 
imagine  that  they  can  get  away  with 
leaving  well  alone. 

This  conservatism  is,  of  course,  a 
positive  quality,  not  to  be  confused 
with  its  corruption,  which  is  more 
aptly  described  as  reaction.  Over 
many  matters,  it  stands  the  Church 
of  England  in  good  stead  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  time,  as  members  of  churches 
whose  characteristic  virtues  are  of  a 
different  kind  have  good  cause  to 
know.  It  is  a  relief  to  turn  to  the 
sober  dignity  and  restraint  of  a  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  devised  in  a  day 
of  stronger  and  healthier  faith  than 
ours  from  the  sentimentality  and  con¬ 
fusion  of  much  popular  Protestant¬ 
ism.  And  the  cathedrals  and  parish 
churches  of  England,  maintained  in 
beauty  with  great  sacrifice  and  devo¬ 
tion,  are  indeed  a  priceless  enrich¬ 
ment  of  om  common  life  in  the  midst 


of  the  aimless  bustle  of  this  century. 

Yet  the  fact  that  this  pervasive  con¬ 
servatism  is  still  taken  for  granted 
even  by  most  of  these  self-critical 
essayists  leaves  the  suspicious  Dis¬ 
senting  reader  in  an  uneasy  frame  of 
mind.  Mr.  Michael  Paton,  in  a  com¬ 
pact  essay  about  the  Establishment, 
raises  the  question  of  why  Archbishop 
Garbett’s  powerful  arguments  against 
the  present  form  of  the  Establishment 
have  not  led  to  any  serious  efforts  to 
alter  it  It  is  a  pity  that  the  attempt 
to  answer  this  question  was  not  car¬ 
ried  further,  for  it  might  have  thrown 
light  on  one  of  the  most  difficult 
characteristics  of  Anglicanism  for 
one  on  the  outside  of  it  to  appre¬ 
ciate.  The  strong  influences  of  Anglo- 
Catholicism  and  Conservative  Evan¬ 
gelicalism  within  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  in  recent  generations  have  con¬ 
cealed  the  extent  to  which  that 
Church  is  attached  to  a  particular 
idea  of  England  and  of  its  own  place 
in  relation  to  it.  It  is  this,  much 
more  than  any  fear  of  disendowment, 
party  splits  and  an  apparent  national 
repudiation  of  Christianity,  which 
seems  to  prevent  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  from  even  beginning  seriously  to 
contemplate  disestablishment,  what-  I 
ever  this  or  that  Bishop  may  be  moved 
to  say  in  a  moment  of  stress.  English 
Anglicans,  and  many  other  Anglicans 
outside  England,  cherish  a  vision  of 
England — royal,  rural  and  ecclesias¬ 
tical — which  bears  little  relation  to 
the  actualities  of  life  in  England,  but 
which  is  sufficiently  powerful  to  make 
them  ready  for  great  sacrifices  of 
principle,  logic  and  advantage,  if  by 
those  means  it  can  be  given  some 
semblaiKe  of  reality.  One  writer 
speaks  of  the  Church  of  England  as 
possessing  something  of  a  Narcissus  I 
complex  but  it  is  not  itself  that  it  I 
worships  so  much  as  this  historic  1 
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vision  of  England,  of  which  the 
Church  is  an  essential  component. 

The  most  striking  illustration  of 
this  is  provided  by  the  Coronation 
service.  It  is  hard  to  justify  this  ser¬ 
vice  on  liturgical  grounds,  beautiful 
though  it  is,  because  it  treats  the  semi- 
fictional  powers  of  the  monarchy  as 
though  they  are  the  most  solenm 
realities.  In  services  of  divine  wor¬ 
ship,  the  aim  should  be  to  make  sym¬ 
bols  as  appropriate  as  possible  to  the 
realities  which  they  represent  Other¬ 
wise,  the  service  is  in  danger  of  be¬ 
coming  hypocritical.  Yet  the  signifi¬ 
cant  thing  is  that  this  difficulty 
appears  to  trouble  the  Church  of 
England  hardly  at  all  and,  indeed, 
even  to  mention  it  as  a  difficulty  will 
probably  appear  to  some  people  to 
be  irreverent.  Why  should  this  be  so, 
unless  an  uncritically  held  idea  about 
England  is  the  criterion  by  which 
the  Church  judges  her  actions? 

Another  illustration  of  this  same 
attitude  is  provided  by  the  remark¬ 
ably  violent  reaction  of  many  English 
delegates  at  the  Evanston  Assembly, 
to  the  possibility  that  a  bishop  of  the 
Anglican  communion  other  than  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  should  be 
a  president  of  the  World  Coimcil  of 
Churches.  As  the  Archbishop  him¬ 
self  clearly  indicated,  the  matter  could 
hardly  have  been  less  significant  for 
anyone  concerned  for  the  practicali¬ 
ties  of  the  situation.  But  it  did  not 
seem  so  to  those  delegates  because 
the  historic  primacy  of  the  see  of 
Canterbury  was  being  threatened,  and 
being  threatened  furthermore  from 
across  the  Atlantic.  Other  parts  of 
the  Anglican  communion  were  now 
joining  in  the  old  game  of  the  Scots, 
the  Welsh,  the  Dissenters,  and  those 
who  perpetrated  the  Industrial  Revo¬ 
lution,  and  blurring  the  fair  image  of 
the  old  English  Establishment. 


Now  I  bring  all  this  up,  not  for 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  blue  blood 
flowing,  even  when  it  is  tinged  with 
so  much  purple  as  it  is  in  these  days, 
but  In  hopeful  response  to  the  admir¬ 
ably  self-critical  spirit  displayed  by 
these  essays.  We  badly  need  a  new 
“religious  settlement”  in  Britain,  in 
which  the  Church  of  England,  the 
Free  Churches  and  the  various 
churches  of  Scotland  and  Wales  will 
re-define  themselves  in  relation  to 
each  other  and  to  the  State.  The 
chief  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
achievement  of  this  settlement  are  the 
small-mindedness  prevalent  among 
the  Free  Churches  and  the  persistence 
of  this  myth  of  Anglican  England  in 
the  Church  of  England.  Any  settle¬ 
ment  in  which  these  had  not  been 
effectively  overcome  would  indeed  be 
the  worst  kind  of  “  National 
Christianity.”  I  personally  would 
support  Dr.  Alec  Vidler’s  recently 
announced  Short  Way  with  Confor¬ 
mists^ — “Take  ten  years  to  re-unite 
the  Christians  in  England  or  we  shall 
disestablish  you  and  re-distribute 
endowments  ” — ^but  only  if  all  the 
churches  involved  could  redefine  pro¬ 
phetically  what  the  Christian  way 
means  for  the  people  of  Britain. 
Whether  any  of  us  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  do  this  is  a  very  open 
question.  Meanwhile,  this  spate 
of  literature  exists  to  remind  us  that, 
from  the  Anglican  side  at  least,  not 
all  the  auguries  are  unfavourable.  I 
hope  that,  long  after  the  Bishops  have 
come  and  gone,  we  shall  continue 
vigorously  to  criticise  ourselves  and 
each  other  and  learn  to  work  with 
each  other  in  very  much  more  enter¬ 
prising  and  adventurous  fashion  than 
most  of  us  are  doing  at  present. 


1  In  a  broadcast  talk.  Should  the  Establish¬ 
ment  be  mended  or  ended,  published  in  the 
Listener,  July  3rd,  1938. 
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KENNETH  GRUBB 

Brazil : 

Awakening  Giant 

Of  the  Latin  American  family  of  nations,  ranging  all  the  way 
from  Mexico  to  Cape  Horn,  the  most  interesting  today  is  Brazil. 

It  is  significant  for  many  characteristics,  only  one  or  two  of  which 
can  be  even  mentioned  here.  Its  vastness  almost  surpasses  the 
imagination,  and  it  is  the  fourth  largest  country  in  the  world.  Its 
area  is  greater  than  the  continental  United  States. 

WHEN  I  lived  in  the  Amazon  basin,  a  large  part  of  which,  but 
only  a  part,  belongs  to  Brazil,  I  never  ceased  to  be  amazed 
with  the  immensity  of  the  forests  and  the  ramifications  of 
the  river  system.  I  well  recollect  some  thirty-five  years  ago  spend¬ 
ing  a  short  time  in  an  isolated  spot  on  the  River  Negro,  a  tributary 
of  the  Amazon,  at  a  distance  of  some  fourteen  hundred  miles  from 
the  sea.  The  river  there  was  some  twenty-six  miles  wide.  This  was 
not  just  a  bright  guess  :  it  was  a  figure  reached  by  fixing  the  co¬ 
ordinates  on  either  bank.  At  that  point  the  River  Negro  was,  there¬ 
fore,  wider  than  the  English  Channel  at  Dover.  In  those  days  before  I 
the  advent  of  the  airplane,  1  used  to  think  nothing  of  journeys  of  ^ 


weeks,  and  sometimes  months,  by  horse,  canoe  or  even  on  foot.  The 
silence  and  the  immensity  were  comforting. 

That  was  in  the  twenties,  and  the  population  of  Brazil  was  reckoned 
to  be  some  25,000,000.  To  day,  it  is  about  60,000,000.  This 
immensely  rapid  growth  may  slow  up  but  it  is  one  of  the  distinguishing 
marks  of  Brazil.  Although  preventable  disease  is  still  common 
enough,  particularly  in  the  interior,  yet  vast  progress  has  been  made 
in  making  life  healthy,  and  the  death-rate  in  the  great  cities  is  low. 
I  recollect  once  asking  a  woman  in  the  State  of  Para  how  many  children 
she  had  had.  She  replied,  **  Eleven,  six  are  living  in  heaven  and  five 
are  dying  on  earth.”  Those  days,  generally  speaking,  are  gone. 

This  modem  movement  is  particularly  characteristic  of  the  well- 
known  and  great  urban  centres  of  the  south.  Sao  Paulo  is  said  to  be 
the  most  rapidly  growing  city  in  the  world,  and  they  tell  you  there,  with 
pride,  that  a  new  house  is  completed  every  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 


On  the  remoter  borders  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  where  the  forest  still 
has  to  be  beaten  down,  but  where  precious  virgin  soils  lie  beneath, 
the  bulldozer  is  ever  busy,  new  settlements  are  formed  and  colonists 
flock  to  the  frontier.  In  the  last  few  years  new  towns  have  grown 
from  nothing  to  popiilations  of  twenty  and  thirty  thousand.  Farther 
to  the  north,  I  can  myself  well  remember  Belo  Horisonte,  the  capital 
of  Minas  Gerais,  in  the  late  twenties,  when  it  was  a  place  of  perhaps 
thirty  thousand  people  :  today  it  boasts  a  quarter-of-a-million.  Coffee 
is  still  the  spur  to  development,  but  in  the  larger  cities  industrialization 
is  in  full  spate.  Coffee  is  a  crop  that  requires  exceptionally  heavy 
man-power  for  its  cultivation  and  collection. 

But  perhaps  it  is  in  the  field  of  racial  relations  that  Brazil  presents 
the  most  interesting  picture  and  much  discussion  centres  on  this  topic 
today.  The  original  stock  of  the  land  are  the  tribes  of  American- 
Indians  who  survive  in  numbers,  some  indeed  continuing  their 
tribal  life  in  the  far  interior.  Then  came  the  Portuguese  colonists, 
bringing  with  them  in  due  course  the  Negro  slaves  imported  from 
Africa.  In  the  nineteenth  century  the  invasion  of  the  Germans, 
Italians,  Poles  and  other  immigrants  from  Europe  started,  and  in  the 
twentieth  the  stream  of  Japanese  immigration.  Roughly  it  may  be 
reckoned  that  the  number  of  persons  of  fairly  pure  African  descent 
in  Brazil  today  is  somewhere  around  15,000,000. 

The  three  main  races,  the  European,  the  Indian  and  the  Negro,  have 
mingled  freely.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  problem  of  racial  tension.  It  is 
said  that  racial  prejudice  is  to-day  growing  in  some  of  the  great 
industrial  centres,  but  so  far  it  is  a  small  matter.  Negroes  do  not 
usually  marry  direct  with  the  Whites  but  with  the  Indians.  There  is 
a  very  considerable  mingling  of  Indian  and  White,  and  the  term 
Mestizo  applied  to  a  person  of  mixed  Indian  and  European  blood 
carries  no  obloquy  at  all.  Thus  the  process  of  miscegenation  goes  on 
constantly.  Sociologists  say  that  it  has  been  encouraged  by  the 
experience  of  Portugal  herself  in  her  contacts  with  Africa  before  the 
discovery  of  America,  by  the  early  immigrants  bringing  but  few  women 
with  them,  by  the  generally  low  state  of  religion  and  morality  in  the 
colonial  period.  Certainly  it  would  be  idle  to  pretend  that  mis¬ 
cegenation  in  Brazil  is  a  conscious  solution  of  the  racial  problem. 
It  is  just  something  that  has  happened,  but  it  may  be  none  the  less  a 
solution.  The  days  are  past  when  the  Mestizo  was  considered  shift¬ 
less,  lazy,  incompetent  and  incorrigibly  immoral.  On  the  contrary, 
the  phenomenon  sometimes  known  as  “  hybrid  ”  vigour  represents  the 
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attitude  from  which  the  human  resources  of  Brazil  are  more  commonly 
viewed  today. 

In  the  background  of  her  history  Brazil  has  an  advantage  over  her 
neighbours.  Her  historical  development  has  been  relatively  stable 
and  regular.  Her  emancipation  from  Portugal  took  place  without 
bloodshed,  the  monarchy  continued  and  Brazil  was  an  independent 
empire  until  1889.  Dom  Pedro  II,  who  reigned  for  more  than  fifty 
years,  was  an  able  and  enlightened  ruler,  and  when  the  change  to  the 
Republic  took  place,  it  was,  in  its  turn,  a  peaceful  political  evolution. 

The  dominant  church  is  the  Roman  Catholic,  nor  has  there  ever 
been  an  anti-clerical  movement  of  the  violence  of  that  seen  in  Mexico 
or  Urguay,  let  alone  certain  other  republics.  This  again  is  typical 
of  the  Brazilian  way  of  doing  things.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  in  some  quarters  up  to  modern  times,  a 
certain  anti-clerical  sentiment  has  always  been  a  current  of  opinion 
to  be  reckoned  with.  Freemasonry  has  taken  this  course,  as  it  usiially 
does  in  Latin  America.  In  the  mid-nineteenth  century  many  of  the 
leading  spirits  were  attracted  by  Comtist  positivism.  Auguste  Comte 
was  revered  as  a  kind  of  lay  prophet  and  “  Comtist  Temples  ”  were 
organized  and  indeed  exist  to-day  with  a  certain  select  following.  But 
it  is  more  common  in  our  times  to  find  a  widespread  alienation  of 
educated  and  progressive  people  from  the  church,  an  alienation  which, 
as  in  France,  usually  means  a  drift  into  a  growing  secularism. 

The  Church  itself  is  fully  aware  of  this  and  at  the  Eucharistic 
Congress  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1955  there  was  some  very  frank  speaking. 
Indeed  an  organization  of  the  Episcopate  of  all  the  countries  of 
Latin  America  was  set  up  to  study  similar  situations  throughout  the 
Continent. 

Seen  from  this  angle  of  the  dominant  Church,  the  position  must  be 
broadly  as  follows.  Throughout  the  colonial  period  and  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  there  was  a  religious  ignorance  in  Brazil  almost 
unparalleled  elsewhere  in  Latin  America.  The  country  was  vast,  the 
population  thinly  spread,  the  clergy  inadequately  educated  and  often 
unworthy,  and  the  Church  little  more  than  an  institution  for  recording 
national  celebrations  and  registering  certain  aspirations  of  society. 

In  consequence,  not  only  were  many  leading  men  alienated,  but 
when  Brazil  started  her  life  as  an  independent  Republic  in  1889,  the 
most  capable  families  were  already  ceasing  to  send  a  son  into  the 
Church.  To  rebuild  the  standing  of  the  clergy  therefore  seemed  to 
be  hopeless.  The  situation  was  met  by  an  infiltration  of  missionary 
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priests  and  members  of  monastic  orders  from  France,  Belgium,  Italy 
and  other  European  countries,  and  by  a  parallel  infiltration  of  clergy 
from  overseas  among  the  Brazilian  secular  clergy.  This,  in  turn,  had 
its  difficulties,  and  tensions  were  not  slow  to  rise  between  the  Brazilian 
and  the  foreign  clergy,  but  the  general  result  was  advantageous. 

At  a  somewhat  later  stage  in  the  twentieth  century  the  Church 
suddenly  became  aware  of  the  rapid  growth  of  Protestantism  in  the 
country.  The  speed  of  this  growth  is  a  social  and  cultural  phenomenon, 
for  confirmation  of  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  refer  to  the  accounts  of 
Protestants,  but  to  the  evidence  of  competent  and  serious  Catholic 
writers.  It  is  they  who  have  looked  with  surprise,  and  later  with 
gravity,  at  the  expansion  of  Protestantism.  The  effect  on  the  Catholic 
Church  of  Brazil  has,  however,  been  for  the  good.  Its  ministry  has 
been  largely  improved,  social  and  educational  needs,  rather  than 
exclusively  ecclesiastical  matters,  have  engaged  the  interest  of  church 
organizations.  Certain  limited  permission,  even  encoipragement,  has 
been  given  to  the  reading  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  public  questions,  in 
the  moral  and  social  order,  have  been  studied  in  a  new  spirit  and  with 
practical  attention  to  the  demands  of  the  country.  Let  it  be  added, 
however,  that  the  reinstatement  of  the  appeal  of  the  Church  to  the 
people  of  Brazil  as  a  whole,  spread  over  their  vast  national  territory, 
is  no  small  enterprise. 

Protestantism  was  originally  introduced  to  Brazil  about  a  century 
ago  by  British  and  American  missionaries  whose  efforts  were  extended 
through  the  arrival,  particularly  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  of  large 
numbers  of  Protestant  immigrants.  In  the  middle  twenties  when  I 
•  first  made  a  study  of  the  religious  situation  in  Brazil,  the  total 
Protestant  community  (the  term  “Evangelical”  is  usually  used  in 
Brazil)  was  reckoned  about  250,000;  to-day  it  is  reckoned  about 
5,000,000.  It  is  said  that  Evangelicals  are  doubling  their  numbers 
every  eighteen  years,  which  is  a  faster  rate  than  the  population  growth. 
There  are  cities  in  Brazil  with  200  or  more  congregations,  some  of 
the  larger  churches  having  2,000  members,  and  regularly  bringing 
together  a  thousand  persons  on  a  Sunday  morning.  At  the  same 
time  Evangelicals  are  constantly  advancing  with  the  movement  of  the 
Brazilian  frontier  towards  the  interior. 

Much  of  this  is  spontaneous.  The  idea  of  the  priesthood  of  the 
laity  has  always  been  clear  to  Brazilian  evangelicalism.  There  is 
active  social  work  in  connection  with  Brazilian  Protestantism,  but 
the  growth  and  expansion  do  not,  I  think,  owe  very  much  to  it.  A 
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recent  Roman  Catholic  writer  in  Le  Monde  Missionnaire,  after  paying  L 
full  tribute  to  this  expansion,  attributes  the  reasons  mainly  to  current  P 
religious  ignorance  of  the  masses  and  the  absence  of  Catholic  clergy. 
The  expansion  has  little  to  do  today  with  foreign,  i.e.  North  American, , 
missions,  it  is  a  product  of  the  native  heath.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  * 
Brazil  for  two  or  three  Protestant  families  deliberately  to  pull  their 
roots  up  and  move  with  others  of  the  population  to  a  new  site  where  1 
a  new  township  on  a  new  frontier  will  be  established  and  the  newi 
faith  introduced  at  the  earliest  stage.  Ere  long  a  small  but  by  no . 
means  undignified  Protestant  “  temple  ”  is  erected. 

The  general  “  frontier  ”  atmosphere  of  Brazil,  the  urge  to  conquer 
the  interior,  the  fluid  state  of  the  population,  all  have  something  to 
do  with  it.  Brazil  is  a  land  fit  for  the  camp-meeting  and  the  popular 
cult.  It  is,  for  instance,  one  of  the  few  countries  where  spiritualism  ^ 
has  taken  an  organized  and  popular  form,  with  its  own  churches,  ^ 
liturgies,  hymns  and  demi-  or  semi-Christian  appeal  to  the  people;  - 
it  is  not,  however,  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  Protestant  movement.  | 
Within  the  latter  possibly  it  is  the  churches  of  Pentecostal  character 
that  are  expanding  most  rapidly.  Some  thirty  years  ago  they  were 
fairly  numerous  even  in  the  remote  Amazon  basin,  on  tributaries  where 
there  were  some  civilized  people,  and  in  the  great  cities  of  the  north, 
where  they  were  strong.  It  used  to  be  said  in  my  time  that  this  was 
an  ephemeral  movement  and  would  soon  disappear,  but  it  is  not  so, 
and  in  successive  visits  to  Brazil  I  have  noted  the  strength  of  these 
prairie-fire  movements. 

What  the  future  trend  of  religion  will  be  no  one  can  say.  Defec-f 
tions  from  the  dominant  Church  will  probably  continue.  But  the  Church 
is  aware  of  this  and  is  taking  steps  to  strengthen  its  own  appeal.  It 
would  be  lamentable  if  Brazil  became  a  vast  secular  state  in  the 
American  continent.  It  is  by  all  means  important  that  the  claims  of 
the  Christian  faith  should  be  stated  and  restated  in  that  great  country. 

I  do  not  think  that  men  will  be  won  for  God  through  an  intellectual 
approach.  This  is  certainly  necessary,  particularly  among  the  young 
technicians  and  scientists  whom  the  new  colleges  are  pouring  out  today. 
But  among  the  people  at  large  the  future  lies  with  those  who  can  unite 
reason  with  warmth,  challenge  the  emotions  and  kindle  enthusiasm. 
The  evidence  is  that  the  ordinary  Brazilian  of  the  “  frontier  ”  desires 
in  his  religion  not  only  or  exclusively  the  majesty  and  dignity  of  the 
historic  worship  of  the  Church,  but  the  informality  and  fellowship  of 
the  congregational  group. 
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)  E.  W.  NIELSEN 

I  World  Christian 
i  Baedeker 


I  “3,161  Christians”!  This  slightly  ridiculous  entry  comes  from 
f  the  World  Christian  Handbook.  We  know  well  that  probably  it 
r  is  not  accurate  anyway.  And  yet  it  is  deeply  significant.  It  is  not  just 
I  a  matter  of  mathematical  accuracy  which  leads  to  such  strange 


counting.  We  cannot  in  the  deepest 
analysis  easily  “  round  up  ”  such 
figures  into  hundreds  or  thousands. 

I  3,161 — who  is  that  last  one  who  so 

*  strangely  got  attached  to  the  figure? 

^  One  wonders.  Is  he  the  young 

I  African  pastor  with  whom  I  was 

sitting  late  at  night  in  a  hut 
down  in  Central  Africa,  the  young 
man  who  was  trying  to  give  me  a 
glimpse  into  his  own  life  and 
his  struggles,  who  was  telling 
'  about  the  different  “  worlds  ”  which 
were  fighting  within  his  congre¬ 
gation  and  within  himself?  Or  is 
that  “one”  perhaps  the  Indonesian 
Christian  student  who  was  trying  des- 

*  perately  to  find  out  for  himself  what 
it  means  to-day  to  be  a  Christian  in 
Indonesia,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be 
a  responsible  Indonesian  citizen,  who 
felt  himself  caught  up  in  tremendous 
cultural  and  social  undercurrents  and 
did  not  know  the  answers.  Or  is  it 
the  Kikuyu  Christian  who  has  been 
through  the  inner  agony  of  Mau  Mau, 
or  the  young  Indian  woman  who  the 
other  day  was  baptised  in  a  cattle- 
trough  in  a  small  village  in  South 
India,  or  the  African  in  a  location  in 
South  Africa,  or  an  industrial  worker 
in  Birmingham?  Who  is  that  “  one  ”? 

These  are  not  figures  but  people, 
and  out  of  the  statistical  columns 


come  faces  and  names,  people  one  has 
met,  weak  and  strong,  young  and  old, 
illiterate  and  highly  educated,  people 
with  a  history  and  a  background,  with 
hopes  and  aspirations,  people  under 
sin  and  under  forgiveness. 

This  sort  of  thing  happens  when 
you  read  World  Christian  Handbook, 
the  third  edition  of  which  has  now 
been  published.*  The  adventure  was 
first  made  in  1949,  the  next  edition 
came  in  1952,  and  now  comes  the 
third.  It  was  originally  intended  that 
the  Handbook  should  be  published 
fairly  frequently  but  for  a  book  of 
this  kind  a  three-year  interval  is 
much  too  short;  it  could  even  be 
argued  that  a  ten-year  interval  would 
be  more  suitable.  The  third  edition 
concentrates  on  statistical  matters, 
and  a  directory  of  names  and 
addresses  throughout  the  world.  A 
masterly  and  brief  introduction  by 
Sir  Kenneth  Grubb  traces  some  of 
the  main  trends  in  the  development 
since  the  publication  of  the  second 
edition. 

This  is  indeed  a  formidable  work. 
For  one  who  has  had  the  privilege  of 
working  very  closely  with  the  late 
Mr.  E.  J.  Bingle,  whose  main  respon¬ 
sibility  it  was  to  compile  all  this 

‘World  Dominion  Press,  1957,  312  pages, 
price  1 5s. 
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material,  to  analyse  it  and  bring  it 
into  form,  it  is  a  special  privilege  to 
be  allowed  to  offer  some  reflections 
on  it.  As  it  is  said  in  the  introduc¬ 
tion:  “The  present  volume  is  in  a 
very  real  sense  a  monument  to  his 
industry  and  devotion.’* 

Perhaps  nobody  who  has  not  been 
engaged  in  this  kind  of  work  can  fully 
appreciate  the  sometimes  quite  mad¬ 
dening  complexities  involved  in  pro¬ 
ducing  such  a  statistical  survey  on  a 
world  basis.  The  various  churches 
and  areas  do  not  use  the  same  basic 
categories  in  their  statistics,  and, 
even  where  they  do,  these  categories 
often  mean  quite  different  things  and 
have  different  backgrounds.  Infor¬ 
mation  does  not  come  in  at  the  time 
needed,  and  from  certain  areas  it  may 
be  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  at  all. 
All  this  is  reflected  in  the  statistical 
columns,  which  must  therefore  be 
interpreted  with  caution.  In  spite  of 
this,  it  is  a  most  important  and  useful 
volume  and  to  anyone  who  wants 
information  about  names  and 
addresses  of  churches  and  Christian 
agencies  around  the  world  and  about 
statistical  data  it  is  a  necessary  tool. 
This  is  basically  a  book  about  the 
task  of  the  Christian  Church  in  the 
world.  To  the  imaginative  reader  its 
statistical  tables  are  more  than  }ust 
figures. 

Some  mathematicians  might  be 
tempted  to  start  a  bit  of  artistic 
juggling  with  the  figures — trying  to 
find  out  about  the  numerical  growth 
of  churches  compared  with  the  num¬ 
ber  of  missionaries  and  national 
ministers,  or  the  average  number  of 
ministers  in  the  different  churches  (in 
the  various  areas  and  in  the  different 
confessional  groupings),  the  relation 
of  the  number  of  ordained  ministers 
to  national  evangelists  and  foreign 
missionaries,  and  so  forth.  That 


could  be  quite  fascinating  and  not  )  a 
without  its  importance,  but  dangerous.  li 

The  more  world-wide  and  the  more  ■  1 

comprehensive  figures  get,  the  more  1 
inaccurate  they  become  and  the  more  ( 
careful  one  must  be  in  handling  them,  1 
and  yet  these  overall  figures  can  have  : 
the  effect  of  suddenly  calling  us  back  ^  ] 

with  power  and  simplicity  from  our  i 
own  “  church-mission  ”  problems  to  '. 
the  real  task  of  the  Church:  to  pro¬ 
claim  the  Gospel  to  those  outside. 

India  has  approximately  384  million 
people;  of  those  approximately  6 
million  are  Protestant  Christians  and  , 
between  S  and  6  million  Roman 
Catholics;  in  all  about  12  million 
Christians  out  of  384  million  people. 
Japan  has  about  90,900,000  people,  of 
whom  approximately  500,000  are 
Christians.  In  Indonesia  there  are 
about  83  million  people  and  a  Christ-  , 
ian  community  of  about  4  million— 
a  very  liberal  estimate.  Pakistan  has 
83i  million  people  and  about  525,000 
Christians.  Iran  has  about  19  million 
people,  of  whom  25,000  are  Christ¬ 
ians.  The  Union  of  South  Africa  has 
a  population  of  a  little  over  14  mil¬ 
lion  people,  and  here  there  are 
roughly  5,500,000  Christians.  In  the  ^ 
three  territories  in  British  Central 
Africa  there  is  altogether  a  popula-  . 
tion  of  approximately  8,260,000 
people  and  a  total  Christian  com¬ 
munity  of  approximately  2  million 
people.  The  Belgian  Congo  has 
about  \2i  million  people  and  a  ^ 
Christian  community  of  approxi¬ 
mately  5,200,000.  These  figures  will 
suffice  to  give  an  indication  of  the 
task  to  which  the  Church  is  called. 

Add  as  background  to  this  some 
general  estimates  of  Christianity  and 
the  other  religions  on  a  world  basis 
(figures  which  of  course  must  be  ' 
taken  with  extreme  care  and  yet  do 
give  some  idea  of  proportion).  There 
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not  )  are  roughly  450  million  Roman  Catho- 

>us.  t  lies  in  the  world,  about  250  million 

ore  i  Protestants,  and  about  200  million 

ore  “  belonging  to  the  various  “Eastern 

ore  I  Churches  ”  i.e.  Orthodox,  Copts,  etc. 

'HI,  :  Islam  has  about  400  million,  Hinduism 

^ve  approximately  310  million  and 

ick  ,  Buddhism  about  300  million.  It  is 

3ur  tempting  to  compare  these  hgures 

to  i  with,  for  example,  the  figures  given 

ro-  in  the  World  Almanac  of  1890,  where 

Roman  Catholics  are  estimated  at 
ion  approximately  230,867,000,  Protestants 

6  at  about  143,238,000,  Muslims  at 

ind  >  approximately  177  million,  Hindus  at 
lan '  190  million  and  Buddhists  at 

ion  I  approximately  148  million.  This 

lie.  ?  may  give  some  impi'ession  of  com- 

of  j  parative  growth,  but  it  will  have  to 

ire  be  remembered  that  methods  of 

ire  census-taking  have  changed  greatly 

ist-  j  since  1890. 

i—  But  it  is  perhaps  more  important 

las  ‘  to  look  forward  than  to  look  back- 
KK)  ward.  We  are  here  thinking  of  the 

on  fantastic  population-growth  which  is 

st-  j;  taking  place.  Information  produced 

las  I  under  the  auspices  of  the  Commis- 

lil-  sion  of  the  Churches  on  International 

ire  Affairs  (the  Medical  Consultative 

he  ^  Committee)  tries  to  peep  into  the 

ral  future,  and  the  picture  is  staggering, 

la-  ,  There  is,  naturally,  a  large  element 

00  of  uncertainty  in  such  estimates  and 

m-  yet  they  are  worth  looking  at. 

on  According  to  the  C.C.I.A.  it  is  likely 

as  that  “the  percentage  of  the  world’s 

a  ^  population  represented  by  Europe, 

ti-  Northern  America  and  the  U.S.S.R. 

ill  will  have  declined  in  50  years  from 

he  30  per  cent,  to  20.  More  important, 

between  1955  and  2000,  on  this  pro¬ 
ne  jection,  the  more  developed  countries 

id  will  have  increased  in  population  by 

iis  some  66  per  cent,  (from  787  million 

be  *  to  1,309),  while  the  less  developed 

lo  countries  will  have  had  an  increase 

re  of  160  per  cent,  (from  1,905  to  4,958 


million).”  It  IS  reckoned  that  the  world 
population,  which  in  1955  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  2,690  millions,  by  the  year 
2000  will  have  increased  to  approxi¬ 
mately  6,280  million.  Or  to  take 
three  local  estimates:  India  (at  pre¬ 
sent  approximately  385  millions)  will 
by  2000  have  approximately  1,000 
million  people;  Pakistan  (at  present 
about  83  million)  will  in  2000  have 
about  228  millions;  China  (at  present 
about  600  million)  will  by  the  same 
estimate  have  approximately  1,590 
million  by  the  year  2000. 

This  is  the  scene  on  which  the 
Christian  Church  looks  and  the  task 
which  faces  it.  Let  us  not  talk  too 
glibly  about  the  naivety  of  the  early 
nineteenth  century  missions  and  mis¬ 
sionaries;  their  thinking  and  actions 
may  have  reflected  the  general  think¬ 
ing  and  structure  of  their  time  (just 
as  ours  reflects  the  currents  in  our 
own  time)  but  they  were  passionately 
concerned  about  people*  individuals 
and  peoples  who  did  not  know  Christ. 
We  need  their  simplicity  and  their 
evangelistic  passion  when  we  face  the 
task  before  us.  We  may  be  standing 
at  the  end  of  one  “missionary  era,” 
where  methods  and  concepts  will  have 
to  be  changed  and  are  being  changed, 
but  we  do  not  stand  at  the  end  of 
Mission,  rather  at  the  beginning.  Let 
the  figures  speak  to  us  and  lift  our 
questions  and  concerns  and  problems 
up  into  a  higher  and  wider  perspec¬ 
tive,  that  of  the  world  in  all  its  im¬ 
mensity  to  which  and  within  which 
the  Church  is  called  to  witness  to  the 
Lord  of  the  world. 

One  reads  the  figures  and  as  one 
reads,  the  mind  goes  far  afield  and  the 
figures  become  living  persons,  fight¬ 
ing  and  struggling  with  real  life.  And 
it  can  happen  that  the  reading  changes 
into  prayer  and  thanksgiving  for  the 
people  behind  the  figures. 
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“  Beside  our  roads  and  in  our 
villages  are  lonely  graves  which  re¬ 
mind  us  of  men  and  women  who 
came,  a  hundred  or  so  years  ago  from 
over  the  seas,  and  gave  all  that  they 
had  to  give  for  the  faith  that  was  in 
them.” 

These  were  the  words  of  Dr. 
Kwame  Nkrumah,  the  Prime  Mini¬ 
ster  of  Ghana,  at  a  reception  to  wel- 
conie  the  fifth  Assembly  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Missionary  Council  at  the 
beginning  of  this  year,  near  Accra. 

Ghanaian  Christians  recognized  this 
choice  of  place  for  the  first  Assembly 
ever  to  be  held  on  the  African  con¬ 
tinent  as  an  appreciative  recognition 
of  the  young  country’s  attainment 
They  believe  that,  as  it  was  here  that 
Europeans  made  their  first  settlement 
south  of  the  Sahara,  thus  drawing  this 
part  of  the  world  into  the  orbit  of 
Western  international  relations  and 
starting  a  distinctive  period  of  history, 
so  the  achievement  of  their  status  in 
these  relations  may  prove  to  be  sym¬ 
bolic  of  the  dawn  of  another  new  era. 

It  was  in  Ghana  that  Protestant 
missionary  work  first  started.  Ad¬ 
dressing  a  gathering  of  Ghanaian 
doctors.  Dr,  Nkrumah  appealed  to 
them  to  be  imbued  with  the  same 
spirit  of  selfless  devotion  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  their  fellow-men  that  inspired 
the  early  missionaries. 

I  have  been  to  quite  a  few  Chris¬ 
tian  international  gatherings,  but  each 
time  it  was  a  new  wonder,  a  benedic¬ 
tion,  a  cause  for  thanksgiving.  The 
Ghana  Assembly  was  no  exception; 
kindred  spirits  came  from  some  forty 
different  lands,  to  think  out  common 
problems  together,  to  the  mutual  en¬ 
richment  of  all. 

Under  the  general  title,  “  The 
Christian  Mission  at  this  Hour,”  a 
great  effort  was  made  to  see  the  place 
of  the  Christian  mission  in  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  changes  of  the  world  today ; 


to  discover  the  lessons  to  be  learned,  . 
the  adjustments  to  be  made,  the  new  ’ 
lines  of  advance  to  be  followed,  and 
to  gain  new  insights  into  the  nature 
of  mission.  Questions  of  organization 
and  re-organization  were  also  thrash¬ 
ed  out,  principally  the  question  of 
the  integration  of  the  International 
Missionary  Council  with  the  World  ( 
Council  of  Churches.  ' 

On  this  matter  it  was  difficult  to  * 
strike  a  balance  between  world  and 
regional  perspectives.  To  the  younger 
churches  of  Asia  the  desirability  of 
integration  was  a  foregone  conclu-  , 
sion:  in  fact,  considerable  resentment  i 
was  felt  towards  any  further  links  , 
with  “mission,”  which  is  now  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  reminder  of  “colonial  j 
status.”  In  Africa,  the  matter  is  , 
viewed  from  a  different  angle.  We 
needed  assurance  that  our  own  needs  j 
and  points  of  view  would  not  be 
swamped  in  the  larger  body.  Then, 
we  had  to  worry  ab^out  the  missions 
themselves.  A  large  section  of  Chris¬ 
tian  work  on  our  continent  is  in  the 
hands  of  missionary  bodies  who  will 
have  no  connection  with  the  World  ' 
Council  of  Churches ;  they  will  not 
even  have  fellowship  with  those  who  ‘ 
are  connected.  Since,  without  co¬ 
operation  at  local  levels,  the  whole 
work  would  suffer  grievous,  if  not 
irreparable,  harm,  this  question  of  in¬ 
tegration  cannot  be  an  easy  one  to 
decide. 

The  Assembly  approved  integration  ’ 
in  principle,  but  decided  that  ample  ^ 
time  should  be  allowed  for  consulta¬ 
tion.  The  deliberations  of  the 
Assembly  were  summed  up  thus: 

Mission  is  the  Lord’s,  and  does  not 
proceed  from  “  older  ”  or  “  younger,” 

“  sending  ”  or  "  receiving  ”  churches. 

All  who  owe  obedience  to  Christ  are 
under  obligation  to  do  their  utmost 
to  carry  His  Gospel  to  the  world. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


MIDDLE  EAST  TANGLE 


Dear  Sir, 

The  interesting  and  informing  article 
by  Mr.  Denis  Baly  in  your  April  issue 
on  “  Middle  East  Tangle  ”  seems,  to 
one  reader  at  any  rate,  to  have  led  in  its 
concluding  paragraphs  to  some  very 
tangled  thinking  by  its  author.  What  is 
the  “  injustice  ”  to  themselves  which 
“  Christians  ”  ought  to  “  accept  ”  in 
this  context ;  what  are  the  “  rights  ” 
which  they  “  must  go  beyond  others  in 
not  demanding  ” ;  and  who  would  be 
the  better  off  if  such  sacrifices  (what¬ 
ever  they  may  be  supposed  to  be)  were 
made?  A  good  deal  of  clarification 
seems  to  be  needed  here. 

In  the  preceding  paragraph  Mr.  Baly 
has  been  urging  the  Church  to  tell  the 
British  working  classes  to  “  tax  them¬ 
selves  ”  (whatever  this  means),  and 
“  freely  to  admit  refugees  and  foreign 
workers  ” !  On  the  latter  point,  I  should 
doubt  whether  there  are  many  countries 
which  have  more  willingly  accepted 
workers  from  overseas  than  we  have 
here.  The  former  point  raises  a  very 
complex  economic  issue,  and  while  it 
is  certainly  very  desirable  that  efforts 
should  be  made  in  western  countries  to 
raise  the  standard  of  living  in  Asia  and 
Africa,  vague  exhortations  to  the 
British  masses  to  tax  themselves  will  get 
us  nowhere. 

But  in  his  final  paragraph  Mr.  Baly 
seems  to  have  changed  his  ground  alto¬ 
gether.  He  is  now  writing  of  the 
“  worldly  hopes  ”  of  the  Church,  and 
suggesting  that  “  the  Church  of  the 
West  ”  should  “  allow  her  rights  to  be 
taken  from  her  ”  and  apparently  make 
no  claim  to  “  maintain  institutions  ”  in 
Palestine.  I  am  not  aware  that  any 
demand  has  been  made  in  any  quarter 
in  Palestine  that  any  such  abdication 
should  be  made.  But  what  “  institu¬ 
tions”  is  Mr.  Baly  referring  to?  Can 
he  be  suggesting  that  churches  should 
be  closed,  priests  and  other  ministers 
withdrawn,  and  no  further  services  be 
held  ?  It  would  be  surely  a  paradoxical 
interpretation  of  the  commissional 


command  to  “  go  into  all  lands  and 
preach  the  gospel  ”  that  the  Church 
should  abandon  the  obligation  of 
doing  so  in  the  very  land  in  which  the 
gospel  was  first  preached.  If  Mr.  Baly 
is  so  urgent  to  press  the  abdication  of 
“  rights  ”  upon  his  fellow-Christians, 
who  do  not  as  it  is  share  the  privileges 
he  himself  enjoys  in  the  state  of  Ohio, 
he  must  be  much  more  specific  about 
what  he  is  demanding,  who  else  may  be 
urging  it  upon  them,  and  what  would 
be  the  spiritual  benefits  to  anybody  of 
such  sacrifices  as  he  desires. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Maurice  B.  Reckitt. 
157,  St.  James’s  Court  (Duke’s  House), 
Buckingham  Gate,  London,  S.W.l. 


Sir, 

Mr.  Reckitt,  many  of  whose  books  I 
am  bound  to  say,  I  have  read  with 
interest  and  profit,  seems  to  me  to  be 
expecting  rather  more  than  is  possible 
within  the  limits  of  a  2,5(X)-word  article. 
If  my  thinking  seemed  tangled  to 
Mr.  Reckitt,  it  was  in  part  the  result  of 
having  been  forced  to  try  to  say  some¬ 
thing  of  what  I  felt  about  the  Middle 
East  in  such  a  short  space.  However, 
I  think  it  is  in  part  due  also  to  some 
tangled  thinking  on  Mr.  Reckitt’s  part. 
He  may  perhaps  assume  that  I  am  an 
American  writing  complacently  to  less 
fortunate  Englishmen,  who,  in  his 
words,  “  do  not  as  it  is  share  the  privi¬ 
leges  he  himself  enjoys  in  the  State  of 
Ohio.”  I  am  not  quite  sure  upon  what 
authority  Mr.  Reckitt  assumes  that  he 
knows  my  economic  position,  or  in¬ 
deed,  what  he  means  by  such  privileges. 
However,  I  can  assure  him  that  I  am, 
in  fact,  English  and  was  also  for  seven¬ 
teen  years  a  missionary  in  the  Middle 
East. 

Consequently,  I  am  very  much  aware 
that  in  any  judgement  I  make  upon 
either  the  English  or  the  missionaries 
in  the  Middle  East,  I  am  judging  my- 
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self.  Mr.  Reckitt,  in  his  most  recent 
book,  rightly  urges  upon  us  that  the 
Church  should  recover  her  prophetic 
voice  and  with  deference  to  him  I  would 
like  to  suggest  that  I  was  trying,  how¬ 
ever  ineffectively,  to  do  something  of 
the  very  thing  which  he  himself  demands. 

In  an  article  of  the  nature  of  the  one 
I  wrote  for  Frontier,  it  is  not  easy  to 
do  more  than  attempt  to  state  one  or 
two  principles  in  the  hoi»  of  provoking 
discussion.  However,  if  Mr.  Reckitt 
wants  me  to  be  more  specific  I  might 
suggest  that  one  way  in  which  workers 
in  the  West  could  “  tax  themselves  ” 
would  be  by  being  less  demanding  than 
they  are  at  present  for  continually 
higher  wages.  Secondly,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  is  a  real  Christian  argument 
to  say  that  because  one  has  done  more 
than  other  coimtries,  one  has  done  all 
that  God  demands.  I  am  continually 
reminding  my  American  friends  of  how 
much  Britain  has  done  in  the  way  of 
receiving  refugees  and  foreign  workers, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  justifies  the 
attitude  of  those  who  resist  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  foreign  miners  to  work  in 
British  coal  mines.  Thirdly,  Mr. 
Reckitt  says  he  is  unaware  that  “  any 
demand  h^  been  made  in  any  quarter 
in  Palestine  that  any  such  abdication  ” 
of  the  Church’s  rights  in  Palestine 
should  take  place.  I  can  assure  him 
that  considerable  pressure  is  being 


brought  to  bear  on  foreign  missions  just 
as  it  is  being  brought  to  bear  on 
missionary  activities  in  other  parts  of 
the  Muslim  world.  It  has  not  been 
possible  to  reopen  all  the  institutions 
which  the  Church  once  had  in  what  is 
now  Israel. 

What  has  disturbed  me  about  the 
attitude  of  the  churches  in  the  Palestine 
region  has  been  a  tendency  in  some 
quarters  to  say  that  foreign  missions 
have  a  sp^ial  ri^t  to  exist  in  the  Holy 
Land,  as  if  it  might  not  be  God’s  will 
that  his  work  shall  be  done  by  the 
Palestinian  churches.  Further,  both  the 
Eastern  and  Western  churches  have 
demanded  more  than  once  that  their 
“  rights  will  require  that  Jerusalem 
will  be  international.”  I  fear  that  the 
Church  must  continue  to  work  in 
whatever  situation  God  may  place  her 
and  not  make  the  mistake  of  demanding 
political  rights. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  fact  that 
Palestine  is  the  Holy  Land  gives  us  any 
special  rights  in  that  country  beyond 
the  duty  which  is  laid  upon  us  in  any 
country  to  bear  witness  to  Christ  by 
whatever  means  may  be  possible. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Denis  Baly. 
Kenyon  College,  Box  46,  Gambler, 
Ohio. 


CONFESSIONS 


Dear  Sirs, 

Congratulations  on  an  exciting  first 
issue !  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  it  .  .  . 

I  was,  however,  somewhat  stunned  by 
the  defeatist  tone  of  the  “  Three  Con¬ 
fessions.”  I  would  have  thought  that,  at 
least  among  Christian  leaders,  one 
could  expect  a  devotional  life  that  is 
regular  and  rewarding,  the  kind  of 
“  mounting  up  with  wings  as  eagles  ” 
that  Isaiah  describes  as  such  a  fountain 
of  renewed  strength.  The  “  Con¬ 
fessions  ”  left  me  with  the  impression 
that  the  devotional  life  is,  after  all,  a 
nagging  problem  rather  than  a  con¬ 
stant  source  of  daily  power  for  the  kind 
of  “  worldly  holiness”  that  our  world 
and  our  church  so  desperately  need. 


Is  not  this  a  point  at  which  the  SCM 
movement  could  learn  a  few  things 
from  the  IVF,  as  Heber  suggests  very 
aptly  in  his  provocative  book.  Funda¬ 
mentalism  and  the  Church  of  God,  and 
at  which  all  of  us  could  learn  a  great 
deal  from  some  of  the  old  saints  and 
mystics? 

Thanks  for  a  first-rate  magazine.  I 
shall  be  waiting  eagerly  for  future 
numbers. 

Cordially, 

John  Stam 

(Prof,  of  Syst.  Theology.) 
Seminario  Biblico,  Box  1307, 

San  Jose,  Costa  Rica. 
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FOR  POOH-BAHS 


Dear  Sir. 

Why  is  Mr.  Sisson,  in  your  last 
number,  so  very  confident  that,  when 
it  is  said  that  the  Christian  Frontier 
Council  is  composed  of  people  “  who 
hold  responsible  positions  in  secular 
life,”  the  sense  of  “responsible”  is 
“without  a  doubt,  that  of  the  most 
worldly  usage”?  The  word  is,  ad¬ 
mittedly,  not  a  good  one  but  I  should 
suppose  that  it  is  not  intended  to  con¬ 
vey  any  more  than  that  the  members 
of  the  Council  are  the  kind  of  people 
whose  knowledge  and  experience 
may  be  of  some  help  to  their  fellow- 
Christians.  To  be  a  “  Nob  or  Big 
Cheese  ” — 1  suppose  we  must  be 
grateful  that  Mr.  Sisson  did  not,  at 
least,  speak  of  V.I.P.s  or  Top 
People — is  certainly  not  a  qualifica¬ 


tion  for  membership  and  many  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Council  would  be 
amused  to  hear  themselves  described 
as  such  even  by  the  relatively  un¬ 
worldly. 

Much  that  Mr.  Sisson  says  about 
“  Poo-Bahs  ”  is  very  true.  If  it  is 
any  comfort  to  him,  it  is  the  kind  of 
thing  which  might  be  said  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Council.  But  does  he 
really  mean  that  it  does  not  matter  at 
all  from  a  Christian  point  of  view 
how  we  spend  our  time  and  earn  our 
living,  provided  only  that  we  are 
careful  to  do  so  in  depth! 

Yours  sincerely 

Daniel  Jenkins. 
59,  Bryanston  Street. 

London,  W.l. 


CHRISTIAN  OPPORTUNITY  AND 
RESPONSIBILITY  IN  NIGERIA 


Dear  Sir, 

The  account  given  by  your  corre- 
j;!  spondent,  the  Rev.  Douglas  Webster, 
in  your  April  issue,  is  a  good  revela- 
A  tion  of  the  problems  before  the 
'  Church  in  Nigeria  and  the  Anglican 
communion  to  which  I  belong.  I 
have  often  discussed  a  number  of  the 
>  points  raised  by  him  with  friends  in 
this  country  and  in  Nigeria. 

(  Two  problems  feature  prominently. 
The  first  concerns  reorganisation. 
/[  !  The  Anglican  pastors  have  been  bit- 

-s  ing  off  more  than  they  can  chew — 
y  trying  to  do  too  many  things  and 
[.  '  often  ending  by  not  doing  any  well, 

d  Many  of  them  mean  well;  but  good 
t  intentions,  as  we  know,  are  no  substi- 
d  tute  for  sound  policy.  Nothing  short 
of  some  radical  change  will  remedy 
j  the  present  anomalies, 
g  The  second  and  the  more  funda¬ 
mental  question  is  the  raising  of  the 
standard  of  the  clergy.  That  the  stan- 
i  dards  are  poor  at  the  moment  we  haye 
s  in  the  main  to  blame  the  obscuran- 
)  >■  tist  attitude  of  the  Church  authori- 
\  ties.  The  ex-Grammar  school  boys, 
■  many  of  whom  attended  mission 
;  schools,  haye  neyer  been  yery  popu- 
% 


lar  in  the  circles  of  the  pastors  and 
the  headmasters  of  their  schools. 
They  ask  too  many  questions!  Yet 
they  are  the  potential  theological 
graduates  and  the  leaders  of  to¬ 
morrow. 

What  can  we  do?  Two  policies 
suggest  themselves.  We  need  a  long¬ 
term  scholarship  scheme.  The 
scholarship  should  be  awarded  pri¬ 
marily  to  Nigerian  students  for  theo¬ 
logical  studies  in  institutions  in  this 
country,  the  University  College,  Iba¬ 
dan,  or  Fourab  Bay  College,  Sierra 
Leone.  This  in  my  opinion  will  make 
it  possible  to  achieve  what  the 
Anglicans  have  been  doing  for  long — 
the  training  and  supplying  of  an  in¬ 
digenous  ministry  without  sacrificing 
standards.  I  have  not  got  a  first¬ 
hand  account  of  the  state  of  the 
finances  of  the  Anglican  Church  in 
Eastern  Nigeria,  but  my  guess  is  that 
it  cannot  carry  such  a  scheme 
through  without  help  from  outside, 
and  without  the  moral  and  financial 
support  of  our  Christian  mother  and 
friend  —  the  Church  Missionary 
Society. 

For  the  present  we  definitely  need 
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more  theologians,  especially  theo¬ 
logians  with  what  I  may  call  capital 
(T).  Dr.  T.  E.  Easter  field,  in  his 
interesting  and  stimulating  article  on 
another  page  of  the  same  issue,  makes 
a  number  of  important  observations. 
I  am  a  student  of  economics,  not  a 
theologian,  but  1  can  cite  other  cases 
where  the  early  missionaries’  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  Christian  religion  is,  by 
my  own  lay  judgement,  a  very  narrow 
one — a  clear  mistaking  of  means  for 
ends,  an  attitude  which  logically 
meant  that  the  conversion  of  the 
faithful  was  all  that  mattered.  They 
thus  failed  to  realise  that  such  con¬ 
versions  created  social  problems, 
which  needed  some  consideration,  as 
well. 

It  is  true  to  say  that  the  old  lingers 
in  the  minds  of  many  Nigerian 
Christians.  A  number  of  them  do  not 
accept  the  thesis  that  some  of  the 
practices,  for  example  taking  part  in 
village  dances,  are  inconsistent  with 
Christianity.  Many  others  have 
doubts — doubts  which  have  not  been 
resolved  by  the  often  simple  expla¬ 
nation  that  unbelievers  go  to  hell, 
whereas  the  faithful  go  to  heaven. 


They  play  safe  by  trying  to  keep  their  i 
feet  in  both  camps — professing  to  be 
Christians  while  not  ceasing  to  hold^^ 
the  traditional  belief  in  reincarnation,  t 
To  pretend  that  all  is  well  with  the 
Church  in  Nigeria  is  to  deceive  one’s  f 
self.  But  I  remain  an  optimist.  Oui 
allies  in  the  quest  for  a  sound  Christ¬ 
ian  society,  if  only  we  can  co-operate; 
with  them  properly,  are  already  ini 
the  field.  They  are  education,  science, 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  young  for 
change. 

Our  friends  must  never  forget  that, 
in  spite  of  the  many  centuries  of 
Christian  teaching,  in  spite  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  heritages,  belief 
in  witchcraft  did  not  die  in  Europe 
until  the  arrival  of  the  scientific  re-! 
volution. 

We  need  the  prayers  of  all  Christ¬ 
ians.  The  harvest  is  plenty.  The 
labourers  are  few. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Macaulay  Alozie  Nwanko. 
25,  Middleton  Road, 

Golders  Green, 

N.W.ll. 


A  MEDITATION  ON  UNITY 


“O  Lord,  my  courage  fails  me  under  the  intolerable  burden  of  the  distress 
of  separated  Christians.  But  1  trust  in  Thee  because  Thou  hast  overcome  the> 
world.  Love  has  this  quality  of  producing  limitless  trust  in  the  one  we  love. 
My  trust  in  Thee  is  unbounded  and  rightly  so,  for  Thou  art  the  Almighty., 
My  faith  drives  me  to  Thy  heart,  wherein  I  find  Thy  prayer:  Father,  may 
they  all  be  one,  that  the  world  may  know  that  Thou  hast  sent  me.  Father, 
may  they  all  be  perfected  in  the  Unity.  I,  a  sinner,  pray  Thine  own  prayer, | 
and  Thy  prayer  alone  satisfies  me.  \W>en  and  how  will  unity  be  achieved?' 
What  are  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome?  That  is  your  decision,  my  faith  only 
bids  me  pray  with  Thee,  in  Thee,  that  Thy  unity  may  come,  the  Unity  which 
thou  hast  never  ceased  to  will,  which  Thou  seekest,  which  Thou  preparesti 
which  Thou  wouldst  have  realised  long  ago  if  we  all,  including  myself,  had 
been  crystal  clear  between  what  would  ascend  from  the  creation  through  the 
Christian  towards  Thee,  and  what  would  descend  from  Thee  through  the 
Christian  again  towards  the  world.”  (The  Abh6  Couturier.) 

“  My  Lord  and  King,  show  me  my  own  faults  and  help  me  not  to  pass 
judgement  on  my  brothers.  The  true  greatness  of  repentance  is  to  pray,  for 
a  man  to  kneel  humbly  before  the  Lord  and  to  begin  to  love  the  brother  in' 
whom  he  has  offended  against  the  Lord.”  (The  Abb6  Couturier.)  t 
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RAJAIAH  D.  PAUL 


South  Indian 
Self-Criticism 

The  twenty-seventh  of  September,  1947 — the  date  on  which 
the  Church  of  South  India  was  inaugurated  in  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  St.  George,  Madras — must  for  ever  remain  a  memor¬ 
able  date  in  Church  history.  There  are  two  things  which 
made  that  inauguration  unique.  One  is  that  this  was  the  first 
organic  union  of  episcopal  and  non-episcopal  Churches  which 
has  so  far  taken  place  in  Christian  history.  The  second 
is  that  there  was  no  attempt  to  come  to  a  final  agreement 
on  all  points  of  doctrine  before  coming  together  in  an  organic 
union.  It  was  expected,  and  it  has  proved  true,  that  the  new 
Church  would  be  gradually  guided  into  all  truth  by  God  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Union  is  God’s  will,  and  “  if  any  man  will  do  his 
will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine.”  The  basic  principle 
enunciated  at  the  time  was  that  every  one  of  the  uniting  tradi¬ 
tions  has  something  unique  and  valuable  which  must  be  con¬ 
served  at  all  costs  and  that  there  should  be  no  attempt  to  bring 
everything  into  a  single  uniform  pattern  of  life,  worship,  and 
thinking. 

Such  an  attempt  to  create  a  new  united  Church  out  of 
different  traditions,  and  on  such  assumptions  as  these,  was 
looked  upon  by  outsiders  with  some  suspicion.  Some  even 
thought  that  it  was  merely  tentative  and  experimental  and  that 
quite  soon  there  was  bound  to  be  a  reversion  to  the  old  position. 
But  the  ten  years  of  the  life  of  the  Church  of  South  India  have 
proved  that  the  C.S.I.  is  not  an  experiment.  There  is  no 
possibility  at  all  of  it  dissolving  itself  back  into  the  old 
denominational  Churches. 

The  union  has  brought  us  a  new  sense  of  freedom  and 
exhilaration  and  dependence  upon  the  Holy  Spirit.  Very  early 
in  the  history  of  the  Christian  enterprise  in  India,  it  was 
realised  that  Christianity  would  get  its  real  chance  here  only  if  it  were 
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presented  by  a  united  body  of  people  and  not  by  various  mutually  th( 
exclusive  and  competing  sections.  The  dividedness  of  the  Church  at 
was  impairing  its  evangelism;  but  it  was  felt  also  to  be  much  more 
than  wrong  strategy.  It  was  against  the  will  of  God.  We  in  the  '  gr 
C.S.I.  have,  since  the  inauguration,  obtained  a  release  from  this  cc 

oppressive  sense  of  occupying  a  wrong  position.  n( 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  different  groups  of  people  who  came  tii 

together  in  this  Church  have  become  completely  integrated,  but  it  is  It 

true  that  we  have  unmistakably  grown  into  a  single  fellowship.  ti' 

Nothing  has  struck  our  visitors  so  forcibly  as  the  fact  that  in  our  w 

Committees,  Diocesan  Councils,  and  the  Synod,  it  is  impossible  after  e: 

listening  to  a  speaker  to  say  from  what  background  he  originally  e; 


came.  Ii 

The  C.S.I.  has  inaugurated  a  new  type  of  life  and  has  made  it  pos-  tl 

sible  to  present  Christ  to  India  to-day  in  a  new  and  more  convincing  t< 

manner.  There  has  been  a  noticeable  increase — even  if  not  a  remark-  ti 
able  one — in  the  evangelistic  activity  of  the  Church,  specially  in  tl 


“  foreign  missions  ”  work  outside  the  sponsoring  diocese  and  outside 
India.  The  spiritual  life  of  the  people  has  been  stirred  n 

up  by  special  work  among  youth.  Led  by  a  new  lay  Order  for  1 

Women  in  the  Church,  and  helped  by  the  formation  and  the  function-  I  r 
ing  of  a  Church-wide  Women’s  Fellowship,  the  women  in  the  Church,  1: 


both  in  towns,  and  even  more  in  the  villages,  are  beginning  to  feel  a 
and  accept  the  responsibilities  of  Christian  discipleship;  and  have  c 
begun  to  witness,  as  never  before  and  in  new  ways,  to  the  power  ^  c 
of  the  gospel  in  individual  and  family  living.  1 

The  C.S.I.  has  not  yet  achieved  all  that  it  set  out  to  do  when  it  was  ^ 


inaugurated.  In  the  first  place,  in  spite  of  its  declaration  that  it  will  ^ 

seek  to  become  more  and  more  Indian  in  its  life,  worship  and  think-  ^ 

ing,  not  much  “  indigenization  ”  has  been  achieved.  The  C.S.I. 
is  not  yet  unmistakably  or  even  noticeably  an  Indian  Church.  After  ’ 
a  century  and  more  of  encouragement  to  copy  meticulously  the  prac-  ' 
tices  and  modes  of  thought  of  their  spiritual  forebears,  the  different  .  • 
denominational  churches,  which  came  into  existence  as  the  result  of 
the  activities  of  missionary  societies,  find  it  well-nigh  impossible  to 
discard  these  western  garbs  and  learn  to  think,  behave  and  act  in 
accordance  with  Indian  religious  traditions.  Little  can  be  achieved 
in  this  direction  unless  a  new  orientation  is  given  to  the  training  which 
our  theological  students  and  ordinands  receive.  This  is,  however,  now 
beginning  to  be  done.  We  are  also  doing  intensive  thinking  about 
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the  matter.  The  great  difficulty  is  to  avoid  syncretism  while 
attempting  indigenization. 

Secondly,  it  cannot  be  said  that,  taken  by  and  large,  union  has 
greatly  or  vitally  affected  the  life  of  congregations.  In  the  rural 
congregations  in  the  monochrome  dioceses,  the  village  Christians  do 
not  have  to  deal  with  any  other  type  of  Christians,  and  so  they  con¬ 
tinue  to  live  and  worship  exactly  as  they  were  doing  before  the  union. 
In  such  dioceses,  even  the  town  congregations  are  extremely  conserva¬ 
tive.  Having  no  opportunity  to  see  any  other  ways  of  worship  than 
what  they  are  accustomed  to,  they  have  not  made  any  attempt  even  to 
experiment  with  the  new  C.S.I.  liturgical  forms  which  have  come  into 
existence  and  are  being  increasingly  used  in  other  parts  of  the  Church. 
In  the  polychrome  dioceses  things  are  much  better;  but  even  here 
the  ex-Anglican  sections  still  persist  in  considering  themselves  superior 
to  others  and  refuse  to  mix  with  their  fellow  Christians  from  other 
traditions,  and  there  has  been  little  exchange  of  presbyters  between 
the  different  traditions. 

The  third  defect  which  must  be  pointed  out  is  that  the  C.S.I.  has 
not  yet  succeeded  in  improving  the  spiritual  conditions  of  its  laity. 
The  vast  majority  of  the  membership  of  the  Church  in  this  country 
now  belongs  to  the  third  generation  of  Christians — a  generation  which 
has  merely  inherited  its  religion,  and  therefore  takes  it  for  granted 
and  makes  no  attempt  to  make  it  a  question  of  discipleship  and 
commitment.  The  general  level  of  the  spiritual  life  of  ffiis  generation 
of  Christians  is  low  and  there  is  little  difference  to  be  seen  between  the 
lives  of  Indian  Christians  and  the  lives  of  those  round  about  them. 
One  of  the  most  urgent  needs  of  the  Indian  Church  is  a  spiritual 
revival  among  the  laity,  which,  however,  can  only  be  brought  about 
by  the  coming  of  a  new  life  among  the  clergy. 

A  large  majority  of  the  membership  of  the  Church  in  this  country 
is  on  a  very  low  economic  level  and  no  spiritual  revival  will  be  pos¬ 
sible  unless  it  is  accompanied  by  an  attempt  to  raise  the  material 
standard  of  living  of  the  rural  Christians. 

Our  excessive  dependence  upon  foreign  funds  for  carrying  on  the 
institutional,  and,  to  a  not  inconsiderable  extent,  even  the  pastoral 
work  of  the  Church  is  a  matter  for  great  concern.  This  does  not 
appear  to  worry  Indian  Christians.  Quite  a  large  proportion  of  them 
still  think  that  the  Church  is  there  to  run  institutions  and  to  give 
employment  to  Indian  Christians,  getting  all  the  money  needed  for 
the  purpose  from  abroad.  They  still  expect  their  pastors  to  be  sup- 
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ported  by  outside  help,  and  will  do  nothing  to  arrange  for,  and  will  i  J 
not  accept,  a  ministry  more  suited  to  their  own  spiritual  needs  and 
their  financial  competence.  The  Church  of  South  India,  in  common 
with  the  other  churches  in  this  country,  is  dangerously  dependent  ^  ** 
upon  funds  over  which  it  has  no  control,  whether  they  be  funds  from 
abroad  or  funds  given  by  Government.  Christian  schools,  colleges, 
and  hospitals  are  largely  dependent  on  grants  from  the  Government 
and  on  support  from  missionary  societies,  and  would  collapse  if  the 
Governnaent  refused  to  give  such  grants  or  the  Societies  found  them-  fj 
selves  unable  to  continue  their  support.  Even  our  pastoral  machinery  ^  tl 
would  collapse  if  the  Government  decided — as  is  almost  certain  to  ^ 
happen  sooner  or  later — to  take  over  all  elementary  education.  The  ^ 
village  teacher — the  bulk  of  whose  salary  is  met  from  Government  ' 
grants — has  come  to  be  the  main  spiritual  and  intellectual  support  of  j 
the  local  congregations  over  large  areas.  \ 

*  I 

In£an  Leadership  i 

Further,  the  Church  in  India  is  not  yet  producing  fast  enough  ] 

and  in  sufficiently  large  numbers,  enough  Indians  to  fill  all  the  places  < 

where  outstanding  leadership  is  required.  It  has  been  universally  j 

recognised  and  admitted  on  all  hands  that  in  the  Indian  Church  no  ■ 

non-Indian  should  occupy  any  place  of  leadership  where  a  suitable  ®  ' 

Indian  of  proved  merit  is  available.  And  everywhere — in  all  the 
Churches  in  India — Indians  are  gradually  assuming  responsibility  and  , 
are  coming  to  fill  all  positions  of  responsibility.  But  we  find  that 
Indian  leaders  of  the  requisite  quality  are  by  no  means  plentiful.  It 
has  been  our  sad  (but  by  no  means  unique)  experience  that  second- 
rate  Indians  have  had  to  be  given  the  top  place,  merely  because  they 
are  Indians.  “  The  available  Indian  leadership  in  the  Church,  whether  « 
potential  or  actual,  is  woefully  inadequate,  not  only  in  the  sense  of 
being  quantitatively  insufficient,  but  also  of  being  often  deficient  and  ^ 
poor  in  quality,  unable  to  rise  to  the  occasion  or  even  failing  griev¬ 
ously  under  the  burden,  the  power,  the  temptation  of  responsibility.” 

However,  in  spite  of  all  this,  there  is  much  that  the  C.S.I.  can  thank 
God  for.  It  set  itself  to  be  a  pioneer  in  a  new  adventure  for  God  » 
towards  healing  the  divisions  in  the  body  of  Christ,  and  has  lived 
for  ten  years  in  utter  dependence  upon  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  Its  life,  thou^t  and  worship  have  been  manifestly  blessed  by 
God.  so  that  it  has  some  lessons  to  teach,  some  example  to  ^ow  to 
other  Churches  exploring  ways  of  re-union. 
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Parkinson’s  Law  :  Or  the  Pursuit  of 
Progress.  C.  Northcote  Parkin¬ 
son.  With  illustrations  by 
Osbert  Lancaster.  (John  Murray. 
12s.  6d.) 

Parkinson's  Law  is  already  deservedly 
famous.  Whether  it  is  being  taken  for 
the  serious  work  it  actually  is,  may  per¬ 
haps  be  questioned.  (It  is  a  cruel  choice ; 
do  the  job  shortly  and  with  wit,  and 
they  think  you  are  only  being  funny; 
do  it  at  400  pages  and  42s.  with  the  full 
academic  apparatus  and  one  and  all 
will  say  your  work  is  terribly  significant, 
but  probably  no  one  save  academics  will 
read  it.)  I  agree  with  those  reviewers 
who  claim  that  Parkinson's  Law  is  a 
serious  and  important  work  in  the 
social  sciences;  and  conceive  that  in 
Frontier  the  reviewer’s  duty  is  to  use 
some  of  Professor  Parkinson’s  insights 
to  ask  questions  about  the  organisation 
of  ecclesiastical  bodies. 

Parkinson’s  law  proper  is  “  Work 
expands  to  fill  the  time  available  for  its 
completion  ” ;  with  it  goes  the  analysis 
of  how  over-worked  official  A,  appoints 
not  a  colleague  (who  would  only  be  a 
rival),  but  two  assistants,  who  in  turn 
will  later  themselves  require  assistants. 
Result,  they  are  all  fully  occupied;  but 
no  more  real  work  (in  the  sense  of  effect 
on  the  outside  world)  gets  done.  This 
is  illustrated  from  the  remarkable  in¬ 
crease  of  staff  in  the  Admiralty  and  the 
Colonial  Office  in  decades  when  the 
number  of  men  at  sea  and  the  number 
of  Colonies  respectively  have  steadily 
declined.  But  are  our  offices  innocent 
of  over-elaboration  which  serves  not 
so  much  the  purposes  of  the  office 
as  to  keep  the  worker  in  question  happy  ? 
Seeing  how  much  we  are  being  en¬ 
slaved  by  the  typewriter  and  the 


duplicator  (and  I  fear  the  publisher 
and  printer !)  should  we  not  ask :  Is  this 
really  needed? 

The  chapter  on  the  Short  List  and 
methods  of  selection  reminds  me  of 
those  advertisements  in  the  Church 
Times — “  Colleague  wanted  for  happy 
suburban  parish.  Central  Churchman- 
ship.  Semi-sole  charge  daughter  church. 
Diocesan  scale.  Write  Vicar,  St. 
Onesimus,  S.W.55.”  Several  of  these 
appear  every  week,  and  many  clergy 
will  tell  you  that  when  they  advertised 
there  were  no  replies.  It  is  not  entirely 
surprising.  After  all,  at  any  one  time 
there  are  several  hundred  suburban, 
more  or  less  “  central  ”  (i.e.  no  uncouth 
enthusiasm  for  Rome  or  Geneva), 
parishes  wanting  curates ;  why  on 
earth  should  a  potential  applicant  come 
to  mine  if  I  don’t  word  my  advertise¬ 
ment  to  indicate  more  precisely  the 
character  of  the  parish  and  the  character 
of  the  curate  I  desire? 

The  analysis  of  the  proper  limits  of 
an  effective  committee  (this  is  one  of 
the  pieces  that  appeared  earlier  in  the 
Economist)  should,  I  suspect,  make 
suggestive  reading  in  the  offices  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  (and  per¬ 
haps  elsewhere).  Parkinson  shows  that 
at  about  twenty  to  twenty-two  members 
a  committee  undergoes  an  organic 
change  and  when  twenty-two  is  ex¬ 
ceeded,  becomes  a  quite  unimportant 
public  meeting.  I  am  told  that  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  W.C.C. 
has  now  twenty  members:  what  will 
happen  when  Asia  and  Africa  require 
fuller  representation?  If  Europeans  and 
Americans  do  not  withdraw  to  make 
room,  the  Executive  will  change  into 
something  else  and  have  to  be  replaced. 
The  really  dangerous  step  would  be  to 
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let  it  be  enlarged  in  order  to  be  “  repre¬ 
sentative  ”  (the  function  of  representa¬ 
tion  and  the  function  of  execution  can 
be  misleadingly  confused)  and  the  real 
work  done  outside  by  a  smaller  group, 
probably  composed  almost  entirely  of 
full-time  officials.  Some  of  the  church 
feeling  about  “  ecclesiastical  bureau¬ 
cracies  ”  is  perhaps  due  to  a  belief  that 
in  some  cases  this  process  has  been 
completed. 

Another  topic  treated  (this  is  not  a 
complete  list)  is  that  of  the  ratio 
between  the  size  of  the  sum  to  be 
expended  and  the  time  taken  to  con¬ 
sider  it  in  conunittee — the  larger  the 
sum,  the  shorter  the  time.  Parkinson 
advances  the  provisional  hypothesis 
that  the  largest  sum  the  average  com¬ 
mittee  is  prepared  to  argue  over  in 
detail  is  the  largest  sum  the  members 
are  prepared  personally  to  lose  in  a  bet. 
Church  councils  and  meetings  might 
think  over  this  one,  and  try  and  find 
some  way  of  establishing  the  relevant 
measure  of  proper  control  over  expendi¬ 
ture. 

“  Perfection  of  planned  layout  is 
achieved  only  by  institutions  on  the 
point  of  collapse  ” :  the  present  House 
of  Commons  was  opened  in  1868  when 
the  Reform  Act  of  1867  had  finally 
transferred  effective  power  to  the 
Cabinet;  New  Delhi  was  a  symbol  of 
the  end  of  the  Raj.  On  this  basis  the 
splendid  new  TUC  building  in  Great 
Russell  Street  presumably  symbolises 
the  transfer  of  effective  inffuence  from 
the  officials  to  the  shop  stewards — and 
what  does  Church  House,  Dean’s  Yard, 
mean?  Or  does  it  not  include  “per¬ 
fection  of  planned  layout  ”? 

There  follows  a  disturbing  analysis 
of  the  process  by  which  an  organisation 
fossilises.  It  starts  with  a  slightly  em¬ 
barrassed  acceptance  of  low  standards 
(“  We  can’t  compete  with  the  — ists  ’’). 
Aided  by  such  thoughts  as  “  Clever 


perhaps ;  but  is  he  sound  !  ’’  and  the  < 
habit  of  saying  not  “  Mr.  A.  makes  me  < 

feel  small,’’  but  “  Mr.  B.  has  better  • 

judgment,’’  we  proceed  to  the  com-  i  < 
placent  smug  belief  that  low  standards  ' 
are  positively  desirable,  which  will  be  ' 
inexorably  followed  by  the  outward  1 
and  visible  trappings  of  decay  as  all  ’ 
competent  persons  are  cleared  out  or  ' 
leave  in  despair.  The  only  cure  for  ' 
this  disease,  says  Parkinson,  is  a  power-  ,  ' 

ful  injection  of  Intolerance  and  Ridicule 
— and  sometimes  it  will  be  too  late  even 
for  that. 

Illustrations  might  be — but  enough. 

I  commend  this  book  to  all  Frontiers¬ 
men,  as  I  have  commended  it  to  myself, 
for  penitential  reading,  accompanied  by 
the  insistent  query,  “  Lord,  is  it  I?  ’’ 

David  M.  Paton. 

Making  Sense  of 
Theology 

Systematic  Theology,  Volume  II  by  > 
Paul  Tillich.  (Nisbet.  25s.) 

The  more  convinced  I  become  about 
the  truth  and  the  power  of  the  Christian 
faith,  the  more  uncertain  I  am  about 
our  ability  to  make  sense  of  its  tradi¬ 
tional  expression  to-day.  Biblical 
theology  has  helped  us  to  get  back  to 
the  message  of  the  bible,  but  we  cannot 
put  the  clock  back:  the  thought-  ' 
world  of  the  bible  is  far  removed  from 
the  twentieth  century,  and  I  cannot 
become  a  latter-day  fundamentalist 
without  losing  my  intellectual  integrity. 

The  orthodox  definitions  of  Christianity 
hang  together  in  a  neat  and  alluring 
logical  scheme,  but  their  technical  ’ 
terms  seem  to  me  more  like  counters 
in  a  game  than  meaningful  symbols  of 
reality.  “  Pre-existence  of  the  Logos 
“  Hypostatic  union” ;  “  Of  one  sub¬ 
stance  with  the  Father.”  ...  I  can  see 
what  they  mean:  I  can  see  that  such 
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the  definitions  were  true  for  fourth- 

me  ;  century  Christianity,  but  they  are  no 
tter  (  longer  meaningful  for  me.  They  are 
)m-  ^  expressed  in  philosophical  categories 
rds  which  are  hard  to  accept  today  and 

be  which  I  cannot  believe  to  be  sacrosanct, 

ard  For  God  did  not  reveal  to  us  a  par- 

aii  ticular  philosophy:  He  revealed  Him- 

or  self  in  Jesus  Christ.  If  we  are  to  give  a 

for  reason  for  the  hope  that  is  in  us,  we 

/er-  need,  not  outworn  categories  of  thought, 

;uie  but  an  underlying  philosophy  that  is 

ven  meaningful  and  acceptable  to  us  today. 

And  yet  I  cannot  retreat  into  the 
igh,  watered-down  faith  of  nineteenth- 

srs-  century  liberalism  nor  into  what  Tillich 

;eif  has  called  the  “  existentialist  liberalism  ” 

1  by  of  Rudolf  Bultmann.  Whatever  else 

’’  *  these  are,  they  are  not  New  Testament 

j.  Christianity.  I  want  the  whole  gospel, 

and  I  want  it  translated  out  of  biblical 
imagery  and  transposed  from  Hellen¬ 
istic  categories  into  a  frame  of  reference 
that  is  meaningful  today. 

It  is  just  this  that  Tillich  has  attempted 
**y  ^  in  his  latest  book,  and  that  is  why  I 
must  regard  it  as  a  brilliant  work, 
out  original,  seminal,  architectonic.  What 

tian  is  more,  it  is  more  comprehensible  to 

out  the  English  mind  than  any  of  his  other 

idi-  published  works  on  theology.  Many 

ical  ends  are  still  untied,  and  fundamental 

:  to  questions  still  remain  to  be  asked,  but 
inot  this  cannot  destroy  the  greatness  of 

jht-  '  this  book. 

■om  Tillich  first  gives  a  summary  and 
not  clarification  of  Vol.  I,  and  then  pro- 

ilist  ceeds  to  deal  with  three  main  themes: 
•ity.  Sin  and  finitude,  Christology,  Atone- 

nity  ment.  His  metaphysics  are  derived  from 
ring  the  philosophia  peremis,  but  they  are 

ical  ‘  transformed  by  the  new  insights  of 
ters  existentialism  and  depth  psychology. 

5  of  Fundamental  to  his  thought  is  the 

s  ” ;  separation  between  essential  being  (man 

;ub-  as  he  might  be)  and  existence  (man  as 

see  he  is).  “Adam  before  the  fall”  is  a 

uch  symbol  of  the  dreaming  innocence  of 


undecided  potentialities.  Man  as  he  is 
becomes  aware  of  his  finitude:  he  is 
driven  by  anxiety ;  he  is  estranged  from 
the  ground  of  his  being,  from  others  and 
from  himself.  His  predicament  involves 
him  in  unbelief,  hubris  and  concupi¬ 
scence.  Because  he  cannot  evade 
responsibility  it  becomes  sin. 

In  this  tragic  situation  Christ  appears 
as  the  New  Being,  “  essential  man.” 
The  paradox  of  Christianity  is  that  in 
one  personal  life  essential  manhood  has 
appeared  under  the  conditions  of 
existence  without  being  conquered  by 
them.  “  In  Jesus  as  the  Christ  the 
eternal  unity  of  God  and  man  has  be¬ 
come  historical  reality.”  All  men 
participate  to  some  degree  in  the  power 
of  the  New  Being;  to  say  that  Christ 
is  Saviour  means  that  “  he  is  the 
ultimate  criterion  of  every  healing  and 
saving  process.”  Those  who  par¬ 
ticipate  in  him  participate  in  the  New 
Being,  though  under  the  conditions  of 
man’s  existential  predicament  and  there¬ 
fore  only  fragmentarily  and  by  anticipa¬ 
tion.  Salvation  has  three  aspects  : 
participation  (regeneration) ;  acceptance 
(justification),  and  transformation 
(sanctification). 

No  potted  summary  of  Tillich  can  do 
justice  to  the  range  and  the  power  of 
his  thought  or  to  the  closeness  and 
complexity  of  his  argument.  I  have  four 
main  sources  of  dissatisfaction.  Firstly, 
Tillich’s  metaphysics  depend  upon  a 
distinction  between  actuality  and 
potentiality  of  being,  which  gives  some 
reality  to  the  latter;  and  I  find  this 
hard  to  accept.  Secondly,  I  cannot 
agree  to  his  combination  of  the  certi¬ 
tude  of  faith  in  the  Christ  with  radi¬ 
cal  historical  scepticism  about  Jesus. 
Thirdly,  it  seems  to  me  that  Tillich 
accepts  the  New  Testament  as  a  true 
“  picture  ”  simply  because  it  works. 
Finally,  it  seems  unfair  to  speak  both 
of  Christ’s  death  and  His  resurrection 
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as  “events,”  when  he  means  by  the 
former  a  probable  fact  and  by  the 
latter  a  living  experience.  This  seems 
to  me  to  veil  the  gnostic  tendency  of 
Tillich’s  theology. 

Hugh  Montefiore. 

Laying  a  Heretical 
Ghost 

The  Faith  of  the  Bible.  J.  E.  Fison. 

(Pelican  A.408.  3s.  6d.) 

Marcion,  like  Marley,  has  been  dead 
these  many  years.  Like  Marley’s,  how¬ 
ever,  his  ghost  lives  on.  Even  today,  and 
in  the  most  surprising  places,  one 
catches  echoes  of  his  voice.  For 
Marcion  is  described  in  the  Dictionary 
of  Christian  Biography  as  “  a  noted  and 
permanently  influential  heretic  of  the 
second  century.”  His  particular  form 
of  heresy  was  that  of  a  kind  of  theo¬ 
logical  schizophrenia  which  regarded 
the  God  of  the  Old  Testament  as 
different  from,  and  inferior  to,  the  God 
of  the  New  Testament.  He  was  the 
spiritual  father  of  those  who  still 
wonder  why  we  bother  with  the  Old 
Testament,  and  to  whom  it  never  seems 
to  occur  that  a  full  understanding  of  the 
New  is  quite  impossible  apart  from 
some  knowledge  of  the  Old. 

Happily  Canon  J.  E.  Fison,  the 
author  of  The  Faith  of  the  Bible  (Pelican 
A.408)  shows  no  such  tendency.  For 
him  the  Bible  is  essentially  one.  The 
faith  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament 
alike  stems  from  the  affirmation, 
“  recited  three  times  every  day  by  every 
devout  Israelite  both  in  Israel  and 
throughout  the  dispersion :  ‘  Hear,  O 
Israel,  the  Lord  our  God,  the  Lord  is 
One.’  ”  So  for  that  matter  does  the 
faith  of  the  Muslim,  as  we  are  reminded 
by  the  first  half  at  least  of  the  Muezzin’s 
call :  “  There  is  no  God  but  God.” 
But  that  is  another  story.  Canon 
Fison’s  immediate  purpose  is  to  demon¬ 


strate  to  Christian  and  Jew  alike  how 
much  each  has  to  learn  from  the  other 
and  how  important  it  is  for  modem 
man  to  rediscover  what  is  the  faith  of  j, 
the  whole  Bible.  That  faith,  as  the 
author  sees  it,  is  subsumed  under  four 
headings;  the  unity  of  God,  the  holi¬ 
ness  of  Judaism,  the  catholicity  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  the  apostolicity  of 
Christianity. 

The  book  is  clear,  succinct  and  ^ 
eminently  readable ;  its  method  is 
historical  rather  than  philosophical  or 
(in  the  abstract  sense)  theological,  and 
it  is  essentially  realistic.  It  contains  not 
only  admirable  outlines  of  the  principal 
books  of  the  Bible — and  how  refresh¬ 
ing  it  is  to  plunge  into  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  by  way  not  of  the  Pentateuch  but  * 
of  the  first  of  the  writing  prophets, 
Amos ! — but  also  convenient  summaries 
of  the  main  teachings  and  historical 
developments  of  the  inter-testamental 
period. 

But  the  book  is  no  substitute  for  the 
study  of  the  Bible  itself.  Indeed,  its  * 
whole  purpose  is  to  drive  us  back  to  the 
Bible  and  with  the  aid  of  its  copious 
references  to  enable  us  to  discover  for  i' 
ourselves  some  of  the  essential  clues  to 
the  unravelling  not  only  of  past  but 
present  perplexities. 

Not  that  the  unravelling  is  likely  to 
be  easy.  In  the  end  the  challenge  to  Jew 
and  Christian  alike  is  to  discover  how  ' 
far  our  “  applause  ”  of  this  or  that  vital 
point  of  Biblical  teaching  is  “  that  of 
living  participants  in  an  abiding  reality 
and  not  of  dead  spectators  of  a  past 
drama.”  Ultimately,  argues  Canon 
Fison,  this  depends  “  not  on  any  con¬ 
fession  of  faith,  credal  or  otherwise,  but  ‘ 
on  a  genuine  demonstration  in  corporate 
and  individual  life  of  that  full  catholic 
holiness  which  in  the  end  Judaism  failed 
to  show  and  Jesus  alone  managed  to 
express.” 

I  do  not  dissent  from  what  I  conceive 
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to  be  the  underlying  point  of  Canon 
Fison’s  argument  in  this  sentence.  Yet 
I  am  not  altogether  happy  about  the 
form  in  which  it  is  expressed,  and  that 
for  two  reasons.  First,  the  seeming 
antithesis  which  it  creates  between 
“  any  confession  of  faith,  credal  or 
otherwise  ”  and  a  “  genuine  demon¬ 
stration  ...  of  full  catholic  holiness  ” 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  false  antithesis. 
For  the  “  confession  of  faith,”  in  what¬ 
ever  form,  should  be  simply  a  formal 
expression  of  that  inward  holiness,  and 
one  of  its  staunch  bulwarks  against  the 
dangers  of  heresy. 

More  serious  perhaps  is  the  ground 
for  my  second  uneasiness.  For  Judaism 
neither  ceased  to  be,  nor  to  develop  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 
Nor  did  the  Christian  society  succeed 
very  much  better  than  the  Jewish  in 
expressing  that  “  full  catholic  holiness  ” 
on  which  the  author  so  rightly  focuses 
attention.  Indeed,  it  has  always  seemed 
to  me  that  the  failure  of  the  Church  in 
this  particular  respect  was  a  major 
factor  in  forcing  upon  the  Jewish  people 
precisely  those  tendencies  to  narrow¬ 
ness  and  legalism  which  as  Christians 
we  are  all  too  ready  to  find  and  to 
condemn  in  Judaism. 

But  that  is  a  different  question,  and 
this  book,  which  I  most  warmly  com¬ 
mend,  will  have  served  its  purpose  in  so 
far  as  it  inspires  once  more  a  faith  in 
the  absolute  and  essential  unity  of  God 
which  Marcion  and  his  often  unwitting 
disciples  have  done  so  much  to  break 
down.  William  W.  Simpson. 


Painful  Crisis 

Crisis  in  Communication.  Malcolm 
Boyd.  pp.  130.  (S.P.C.K., 

10s.  6d.) 

This  book  comprises  three  chapters, 
a  seemingly  inexhaustible  bibliography. 


footnotes  of  centipedal  proportions, 
and  a  Litany  of  Communication.  The 
language  of  the  Litany  is  virtually  un- 
prayable:  we  are  asked,  for  instance, 
to  intercede  “  in  our  technologically 
induced  togetherness,”  “  in  our  human 
encounters  of  anonymity  at  the  elbow 
of  anonymity.”  The  author  evidently 
expects  his  readers  as  well  as  the  Deity 
to  understand  this  sort  of  language,  for 
he  uses  almost  every  clich6  in  the  socio- 
politico-psycho-religion-Jargon  box,  and 
one  hails  inverted  conunas  as  signs  of 
an  imminent  oasis  of  refreshing  prose. 
This  is  a  pity,  for  what  he  has  to  say 
about  the  Church’s  use  of  radio,  tele¬ 
vision,  and  other  mass  media,  is  not 
unwise. 

The  book  confirms  our  suspicion  that 
the  crisis  in  communication  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  long  as  too  much  attention  is 
centred  on  the  media  and  not  enough 
on  the  subject  of  communication. 
Mr.  Boyd  does  nothing  to  settle  the 
crisis,  but  he  makes  us  more  painfully 
aware  that  it  exists. 

Vernon  Sproxton. 

Missionary  Influence  as  a  Political 
Factor  in  the  Pacific  Islands. 
Aame  A.  Koskinen.  Annates 
Academiae  Scientiarum  Fennicae. 
(Series  B.78.1.  Helsinki.) 

It  would  be  a  pity  if  its  distant  origin 
were  to  prevent  this  excellent  book 
becoming  widely  known.  It  deals  with 
a  question  of  great  interest  for  the 
“  Christian  Frontier  ”  with  an  imparti¬ 
ality  that  would  scarcely  be  possible 
for  a  citizen  of  one  of  the  great  colon¬ 
ising  powers.  Dr.  Koskinen  is  himself 
a  Lutheran  but  he  tries  to  be  scrupu¬ 
lously  fair  to  the  Roman  Catholics  and 
has  been  assisted  in  this  by  a  priest 
attached  to  the  tiny  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Finland. 

Missionaries  who  meant  to  steer 
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clear  of  politics  became  against  their 
will  deeply  involved  in  tangled  politics. 
At  many  points  this  book  humbled  my 
pride  in  my  country,  my  church  and  my 
missionary  society.  It  is  a  sobering 
book  but  in  the  end  profoundly 
encouraging. 

J.W.L. 

Wisdom  Without  Tears 

St.  Augustine,  Henri  Marrou;  St.  Paul, 
Claude  Tresmontant;  Buddha 
and  Buddhism,  Maurice 
Percheron;  Master  Eckhart, 
Jeanne  Amelet-Hustache.  Men 
of  Wisdom  Books.  Longmans. 
6s. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  these 
translations  of  an  excellent  series  by 
men  of  letters  well  known  in  France. 
In  each  case  the  life  and  character  of 
the  “  wise  man  ”  is  laid  against  an 
historical  background,  and  there  are 
numerous  quotations  chosen  in  a 
masterly  manner.  In  the  case  of  so 
copious  a  writer  as  St.  Augustine  this 
is  no  mean  task.  There  are  illustra¬ 
tions  every  few  pages,  many  of  them 
from  little  known  works  of  art.  As 
an  introduction  to  these  great  men  the 
series  could  hardly  be  bettered. 

“  What  a  shock  for  those  who  have 
formed  an  idea  of  the  fathers  so  very 
far  from  the  truth  ...  to  see  in  their 
works  .  .  .  more  lively  features  and 
more  natural  graces  than  one  could 
find  in  most  books.”  (La  Bruyfere.) 

J.  E. 


Not  Newman’s  Line 

The  Political  Thought  of  John  Henry 
Newman.  Terence  Kenny.  (Long¬ 
mans,  21s.) 

“Newman  thought  that  social  and 
political  affairs  were  not  his  ‘  line,’  but 


this  does  not  mean  that  what  he  has 
to  say  about  these  matters,  nor  indeed, 
what  he  fails  to  say,  can  be  ignored.” 
Thus  Mr.  Kenny.  This  amounts  to 
saying  that  it  is  because  of  Newman’s 
general  importance  that  the  positions 
he  took  in  political  matters  deserve  to 
be  studied.  As  to  that  general  impor¬ 
tance,  Mr.  Kenny  reports  the  surely 
immoderate  opinion  that  “  Newman  is 
widely  considered  among  Catholics 
to-day  to  rank  among  the  great 
doctors  of  the  Church,  even,  some 
would  say,  to  be  of  the  stature  of  St. 
Augustine  and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas 
himself.”  Mr.  Kenny  has  undertaken 
his  task  with  a  thoroughness  appro¬ 
priate  to  such  an  estimate.  He  has 
scraped  the  barrel  of  Newman’s  works 
for  such  political  content  as  it  has. 
This  is  a  useful  performance,  even  if 
it  rather  proves,  in  the  result,  that 
Newman’s  view  that  these  things  were 
not  particularly  in  his  line  was  a 
true  one. 

The  political  positions  adopted  by 
so  subtle  a  mind  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
interest.  When  Newman  turned  to 
explanation  the  subtlety  had  full  play, 
yet  the  motives  which  exercised  it 
were  perhaps  not  extraordinary.  One 
may  regret  that  Mr.  Kenny’s  treatment 
of  his  subject  is  not  more  frankly 
historical  or  even  biographical,  for 
Newman’s  unsystematic  utterances 
about  politics  were  occasioned  by  his 
successive  personal  positions,  and 
would,  one  suspects,  have  been  ren¬ 
dered  more  fully  intelligible  by  such 
treatment.  Much  in  his  early  views 
represents  attitudes  common  in  the 
England  in  which  he  came  to 
maturity;  much  in  his  later  views 
represents  the  current  of  thought  in 
those  days.  If  there  is  a  “  great  gulf  ” 
between  “the  Newman  of  1829  who 
was  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of 
the  disestablishment  of  the  English 
Church  ”  and  the  later  Newman  who 


“  came  to  prefer  the  mediocre,  neutral, 
tolerant  State,”'  the  movement  from 
one  position  to  the  other  is,  after  all, 
natural  enough  in  one  who  had  aban¬ 
doned  the  English  Church  for  a 
species  of  non-conformity.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  enquire  whether  there 
is  not  a  relation  between  what  Mr. 
Kenny  speaks  of  as  Newman’s  “  life¬ 
long  obtuseness  to  the  vexing  social 
problems  of  his  age,”  or  as  his 
“  notorious  lack  of  a  social  con¬ 


science,”  and  his  abandonment  of  the 
English  Church  in  favour  of  an  insti¬ 
tution  with  its  finger  less  securely  on 
the  pulse  of  this  country.  Yet  Newman 
was  in  some  ways  well  rooted  in 
England,  and  much  that  strikes  Mr. 
Kenny  as  remarkable  (e.g.,  his  non- 
Thom  istic  approach  to  politics)  is  re¬ 
markable  from  a  Roman,  or  more 
generally  from  a  Latin  point  of  view, 
but  is  not  so  if  one  views  him  as  an 
Englishman.  C.  H.  Sisson. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED 


A  Prescription  jor  Health.  Addresses  by  A.  S.  Reeve  and  R.  W.  Luxton. 
(Church  Council  of  Healing.  1/-.) 

Atomic  Radiation  Dangers.  H.  W.  Heckstall-Smith.  (J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons,  7/6.) 
Autobiography  of  a  Saint.  Th^rese  of  Lisieux.  Translated  by  Ronald  Knox. 
(Harvill  Press,  21/-.) 

Body  and  Mind  in  Western  Thought.  Joan  Wynn  Reeves.  (Pelican  Books,  5/-.) 
Call  to  Istanbul.  Constance  E.  Padwick.  (Longmans  Green  &  Co,  16/6.) 

The  Christian  Approach  to  the  Hindu.  Jack  C.  Winslow.  (Edinburgh  House 
Press,  2/6.) 

The  Christian  Approach  to  the  Jew.  H.  L.  Ellison.  (Edinburgh  House 
Press,  2/6.) 

Christian  Obedience  in  the  University.  J.  Davies  McCaughey.  (S.C.M. 
Press,  25/-.) 

Christian  Pacifism  in  History.  Geoffrey  F.  Nuttall.  (Basil  Blackwell,  Oxford, 

10/6.) 

Christian  Witness  in  the  Home.  W.  F.  Batt.  (I.V.F.,  9d.) 

Church  of  Free  Men.  Gordon  Hewitt.  (Highway  Press,  2/6.) 

Concerns  of  a  Continent.  James  Hoffman.  (Friendship  Press,  $2.95.) 

The  Free  Church.  Franklin  Hamlin  Littell.  (Starr  King  Press,  $6.) 

Human  Nature  and  Christian  Marriage.  William  P.  Wylie.  (S.C.M. ,  8/6.) 
Jordan.  Ann  Dearden.  (Robert  Hale  Ltd.,  21/-.) 

Lambeth— What's  That?  C.M.S.-S.P.G.  (C.M.S.  &  S.P.G.,  1/-.) 

Matthew’s  Witness  to  Jesus  Christ.  H.  M.  Ridderbos  (World  Christian  Books). 
(Lutterworth  Press,  2/6.) 

Middle  East  Indictment.  Arslan  Humbaraci.  (Robert  Hale  Ltd.,  21  /-.) 

On  Missionary  Service.  David  Evans.  (South  Africa  General  Mission,  1/-.) 
The  Kingdom  of  Free  Men.  G.  Kitson  Clarke.  (C.U.P.,  18/6.) 

The  Psalm  as  Christian  Praise.  R.  B.  Y.  Scott  (World  Christian  Books). 
(Lutterworth  Press,  2/6.) 

The  Pattern  of  Love.  William  P.  Wylie.  (Longmans,  16/-.) 

Swiss  Family  Robinson.  Johann  Wyss.  (Andrew  Dakers  Ltd.,  2/6.) 

Windsor  Sermons.  Alec  Vidler.  S.tT.M.  Press,  15/-.) 
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Frontier  Fixtures 


Next  Frontier  Luncheon  ^ 

The  Reverend  Daniel  Jenkins  will  speak  on  “  The  Establishment — political, 
social,  ecclesiastical,”  at  the  Y.M.C.A.,  Great  Russell  Street,  London,  W.C.I., 
on  Thursday,  13th  November.  Further  details  and  application  forms  will  be 
available  in  the  next  number. 

Dunford  Ecumenical  Week 

May  we  remind  readers  that  the  third  annual  ecumenical  week  for  lay  people 
will  be  held  at  Dunford  College,  Midhurst,  Sussex,  from  30th  August  to 
6th  September.  Like  its  successful  predecessors,  it  will  combine  conference 
sessions,  open  discussion,  quiet  prayer  and  Bible  study  with  the  opportunity 
for  rest  arid  recreation  in  beautiful  surroundings. 

The  main  topic  for  the  first  half  of  the  week  will  be  “The  Worship  and 
Witness  of  Local  Churches.”  The  Rev.  David  Baton  will  give  talks  and  open 
discussion  on  worship.  Prayer,  sacraments,  the  Bible  and  our  Christian  hymns 
are  common  to  all  our  churches:  can  we  discover  the  rich  unity  lying  behind 
our  divisions? 

The  second  half  of  the  week  will  be  centred  more  on  specific  preparation  * 
for  local  ecumenical  work,  with  talks  and  discussions  on  the  ecumenical 
machinery  we  {wssess  and  how  we  can  make  best  use  of  it,  and  on  the  difficulties 
and  opportunities  of  co-operation  at  the  local  level.  Speakers  will  include  Miss 
Janet  Lacey  (Inter-Church  Aid),  Mrs.  Canadine  (Secretary  to  the  Sussex  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Christian  Congregations),  Kathleen  Bliss  and  John  Lawrence.  Mr. 
Raymond  Hall  will  talk  about  music  in  worship,  and  those  members  of  the 
Conference  who  wish  to  do  so  will  make  their  own  music  with  him.  There 
will  be  plenty  of  free  time  for  reading  and  conversation  outside  the  sessions.  ^ 
The  charge  will  be  nine  guineas,  of  which  10s.  should  be  sent  as  a  non- 
returnable  registration  fee  to  the  Rev.  R.  G.  Bliss,  Bursar,  Dunford  College, 
who  will  supply  further  particulars. 

Private  Holidays 

Dunford  will  be  open  for  private  holiday  bookings  from  16th  to  30th  August. 
Guests  who  are  interested  in  ecumenical  or  “  Frontier  ”  concerns  are  particu¬ 
larly  welcome  over  this  period.  All  enquiries  may  be  addressed  to  the  Bursar. 


Frontier  Reading  Party 

From  6th-13th  September  Dunford  will  be  open  for  a  Frontier  Reading 
party  of  a  most  informal  kind.  People  interested  in  Frontier  and  ecumenical 
topics  are  invited  to  spend  the  week  in  reading  and  holiday.  On  the  five  week¬ 
day  evenings,  Monday  to  Friday  inclusive.  Dr.  Alec  Vidler  will  talk  about 
books  he  is  reading  and  a  lively  discussion  can  certainly  be  promised.  For  the 
rest  of  the  days,  there  is  a  small  library  and  plenty  of  space  for  quiet  reading 
and  recreation.  Dr.  Vidler  and  others  plan  to  spend  a  good  deal  of  time  on 
Cowdray  Golf  Course  or  walking  the  downs.  The  cost  will  be  nine  guineas. 
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We  do  not  presume  to  choose  your  books  for  you 
but  we  do  claim  that  any  choice  made  from  our 
extensive  stock  of  Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  Theology, 
Philosophy  and  Psychology  (at  all  prices)  will  be 
worth  while 

Besides  we  offer  to  find  any  book  you  want  in 
minimum  time,  and  if  you  do  not  want  to  make 
the  journey,  we  welcome  an  order  by  card 
or  telephone 

JOHN  OLFORD 
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RELIGIOUS  BOOKS  DEPARTMENT 

187  PICCADILLY  W.l 

REGent  3201  Ext.  t2 


GIFTS  TO:  — 


Hope  deferred  .  .  . 

We  plan  to  produce  OVER  THREE 
QUARTERS  OF  A  MILLION  POUNDS 
WORTH  of  Scriptures  in  1958.  Even  these 
will  not  meet  world  demands,  which  ask  from  us 
NEARLY  A  MILUON  POUNDS  WORTH. 
Productitm  restricted  by  £160,000  means  that 
thousands  of  people  must  WAIT  another  year 
or  more,  for  the  Word  God  in  Asian  and 
African  Tongues.  HELP  US  to  avoid  delay, 
and  the  disappcwtment  which 

.  .  .  maketh  the  heart  sick 

THE  BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN 
BIBLE  SOCIETY 
146,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.C4. 
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THE  LAMB  OF  GOD 

123rd  Annual  Report 

An  illustrated  record  of  the  Gospel  witness 
of  150  London  City  Missionaries. 

Send  for  a  FREE  copy 

LONDON  CITY  MISSION 

6.  ECCLESTON  STREET.  S.W.I 


LAMBETH 
1958 

As  the  eyes  of  all  Churchmen  turn  to  Lambeth, 
will  you  remember  the  unceasing  ministry 
extended  to  seafarers  by  this  Society  in  over 
SO  Anglican  dioceses  throughout  the  world? 

Its  Chaplains  and  Readers  at  home  and  abroad  are 
licensed  by  the  Bishops  in  whose  dioceses  they  serve 

THE  SOCIETY  THEREFORE  ASKS 
FOR  THE  CHURCH’S  SUPPORT 

General  Superintendent: 

REV.  CYRIL  BROWN,  O.B.E.,  M.A. 

THE  MISSIONS  TO  SEAMEN 

4  (R)  BUCKINGHAM  PALACE  GARDENS,  LONDON,  S.W.1 
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